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INTERNATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN INCOME LEVELS: 
REFLECTIONS ON THEIR CAUSES* 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Recent changes in the world scene have produced a feeling 
of greater involvement of all countries with each other, a keen- 
er interest in their diverse economic and social structures and 
functions. When events in a remote corner of the globe affect 
the lives and destinies of people thousands of miles away, we 
cannot easily retain the feelings of separateness and independ- 
ence that may have characterized our thinking half a century 
ago. Concurrently, the closer linking of the world, in peace 
and in war, in international organization and in military con- 
flict, has resulted in more information and in a greater effort 
to reduce the apparent qualitative differences in life around 
the globe to some comparable, measurable basis. The marked re- 
cent increase in.quantitative data on population, health, food 
supply, industrial production, and income is in response to a 
natural urge to measure the similarities and differences in the 
social and economic structures of various nations; and to pro- 
vide for national and international policy a more reliable ba- 
sis than can be supplied by impressions of travelers, qualita- 
tive accounts of historians, or appraisals of geographers, 


The increasing number of countries for which national in- 
come is estimated and the attention in recent years to interna- 
tional comparisons of income levels, are thus only one strand 
in the whole fabric of the study of the world framework of hu- 
man society. This particular way of learning about mankind is 
still in its early stages. True, several international compi- 
lations and comparisons were made in the 19th century; and even, 
though on a much cruder basis, in the late 17th. But by current 
standards, the earlier compilations and comparisons have at most 
only suggestive value and are often misleading as indications 
of orders of magnitude. Even today, a critical examination re- 
veals unreliability and inadequacy in a goodly portion of the 
current measures, which are so misleading in the impression of 
quantitative precision that any figure suggests. Unless civili- 
zation suffers a serious relapse, the comparisons we draw today 
may look as crude to scholars fifty or a hundred years from now 
as the 19th century comparisons look to us. We should bear this 
qualification in mind and not attribute too much significance to 
minor quantitative differences or draw unwarranted conclusions 
from the estimates. Even if we accept the qualifications, our 
interpretations may well prove superficial in the long run, 
chiefly because our accumulation of information concerning the 
ee parts of world society is still in almost embryonic 
stage, 





*[The editor wishes to gratefully acknowledge the assist- 
ance of Dr. Kuznets and W.W.Norton & Co., by whose joint 
permission this essay was made available to the readers of 
this journal. This paper, together with others on the prob- 
lems of economic growth and economic change, will shortly 
appear in a volume published by W.W.Norton & Co. fThis es- 
say has previously appeared in the Bolétin del Banco Cen- 
tral de Venezuela. ] 
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Nevertheless, the data on income levels in various coun- 
tries are already sufficient for at least a rough picture of 
the differences and of the associated social and economic char- 
acteristics. And there has been enough speculation and asser- 
tion about the causes of these differences to merit a review. 
The notes that follow are, as indicated by the subtitle, re- 
flections on the theme--not results of a thorough analysis. But 
they may serve the useful purpose of stimulating further think- 
ing on this important subject; and, possibly, of suggesting di- 
rections of further data collection and analysis that may prove 
fruitful. 


II. A BRIEF STATISTICAL PICTURE 


We begin our discussion with a brief statistical picture 
of international differences in income levels. More as a mat~- 
ter of convenience than because of the greater accuracy of the 
figures, I use here the compilation made by United States De- 
partment of State in laying the foundation for its Point Four 
Program, These figures have several advantages: they refer to 
a pre-war year (1939) relatively free of the disturbances and 
havoc of World War II; cover 53 countries which together ac- 
count for about 85 per cent of the world's population; and pro- 
vide data not only on income but also on various other charac- 
teristics. I have used the figures in the State Department re- 
port as given, supplementing them only by approximations to the 
Shares of non-agricultural sectors. 


The income figures are in US dollars, without correction 
for differences in purchasing power and minor conceptual dis- 
similarities. Since for many of the 53 countries the statis- 
tical basis for estimates is exceedingly thin, minor differences 
can be attributed little significance and the specific ranking 
of the countries is also to be disregarded. Only the major con- 
trasts among the groups of countries are important for the pres- 
ent purposes. They can be summarized as follows: 


(a) There are marked differences in per capital income lev- 
els among broad groups of countries. Even if the differences 
are exaggerated by peculiarities of income measurement (1) and we 
should reduce the income ratio from cover 10 to 1 (groups I to 
III) to perhaps 6 to 1, the range of differences is still sub- 
stantial. These differences are not just a matter of a single 
year or two, but characterize the long term income levels of 
the various countries, 


(b) The figures for the 53 countries in the table relate 
to only 85 per cent of the world's population. The remainder 
(except the population of such countries as Spain, Portugal and 
Turkey which might fall in group II) would probably fall in 
group III, since it is for the economically less developed con- 
tries of the world that statistics are lacking. The exception- 
al position of group I, with about one-sixth of the world's 
population and over six-tenths of the world's income, would be 
even more conspicuous were it possible to include the rest of 
the world. The position of group III, with almost seven-tenths 





(1) See the author's National Income and Industrial Structure, 
presented at the International Statistical Conferences at 
Washington, U.S.A., in September, 1947. 
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INTERNATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN PER CAPITA INCOME 
AND RELATED MEASURES, 53 COUNTRIES, 1939 











; 
es Groups of Countries by 1] 
Per Capita Income {7 
‘ I Ii | Il1a | 111b | 111 I 
: 1, Per Capita Income ; 
(U.S.A.$) 461 | 154 86 | 31.5] 41 i 
2, Per cent of Total Population 20 16 11 53 64 
3. Per cent of Total Income 64 18 6 12 18 
4, Per Capita Income, Index 100 33 19 sf 9 
5, Average Population Type 4.2: 7325 2.8 3.0 | 2.9 
6, Expectation of Life at i}, 
Birth (Index) 100 82 — wa 63 
7. Physicians per 1,000 j 
Population (Index) 100 73 ‘so on 16 
8, Per cent Literate (Index) 100 | 77 ia ai 20 
i 9. Per cent of Total Income from 
Non-Agricultural Industries 84 71 68 46 59 
i. 10, Average Income of Population 
e Dependent on Agriculture 1 
( Index ) 100 39 7 od 8 
11. Investment in Industry per 
Worker (Index) 100 39 oa ei 11 H 
12, Energy Consumed per Day Ht 
es (Horsepower Hours per ‘hil 
Capita, Index) 100 24 ice “* 5 (nt 
“i 13. Miles of Railroads (Fer 1,000 AW 
Square Miles of Area, Index)| 100 72 i ‘a 32 al 
14. Annual Freight Carried (Ton 
v- Miles per Capita, Index) 100 60 es as 4 AY 
we . 15+ Daily Per Capita Food Supply HH 
(Indexes ) 
All Foods (Calories) 100 92 on ea 72 
Animal Proteins (oz.) 100 56 ‘a - 18 
Fats (oz. ) 100 57 an 6 32 
16, Net Annual Consumption of Tex- | 
tiles (lbs. per capita, 100 4O ee on 26 
Index ) 























“ All entries, except for line 9, from Point Four (U.S.Depart- 
ze ment of State, publication 3719, released January 1950, Appendix 
C, pp. 103-124). 

Groups of countries distinguished in the columns of the ta- 
ble are by size of per capita income. The following countries, 
arranged in declining order of per capita income, are included in 
each group: 





d Notes to Table | 
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I (per capita income over $200): United States, Germany, 
United Kingdom, Switzerland, Sweden, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, Netherlands, Denmark, France, Norway, 
Belgium, Eire, Argentina. 

II (per capita income from $101 through $200): Union of 
South Africa, Finland, Chile, Austria, U.S.S.R., Italy, 
Greece, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria. 

IlIa (per capita income from $22 through $50): Haiti, Nica- 
ragua, Guatemala, Bolivia, Honduras, El Salvador, Bra- 
zil, Ecuador, Paraguay, India, Phillipines, China, Indo- 
nesia, 

All averages used in the table are, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, weighted arithmetic means. For entries other than in- 
come and population type data may be for fewer countries, es- 
pecially in group III, then listed above. 

Population types are identified as follows: 

Type 1. Low growth potential. Birth rates below 25 per thou- 
sand. Low death rates. Small natural increase with 
prospect of relatively stationary population in the fu- 
ture. 

Type 2. Transitional growth. Birth rates 25-35 per thousand. 
Both birth and death rates generally falling, Rapid 
population growth, 

Type 3. High growth potential. Birth rates over 35 per thou- 
sand, Death rates (but not birth rates) generally de- 
clining. Rapid growth in absence of civil disturbance, 
famine, and epidemic. 

The entries in line 5 are unweighted arithmetic means of 
entries for each country, given separately in the source, 

Line 9 is based on data in National Income Statistics, 1938- 
47 and National Income Statistics, 1933-48, both published by 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations (in 1948 and 1950 
respectively), supplemented for one or two countries by Colin 
Clark, Conditions of Economic Progress (London 1940). In gen- 
eral, the ratios are for 1939 or the year closest to it, with- 
in a decade either way. The entries are unweighted arithmetic 
means for 13 countries in group I, 8 in group II, 6 in group 
IIIa, and 5 in group IIIb. Weighting by total income for each 
country would have produced even more striking differences, 














of the world's population but only about one-fifth to one-quar- 
ter of the world's income would be similarly accentuated. (2) 


(c) These differences measured by such a comprehensive 
monetary index as income per capita are corroborated by meas- 
ures FePiccting quantities of goods. The food supply per cap- 
ita, especially if we deal with the more qualitatively select 
types, is in group III from one-third to one-fifth of that in 
group I; and the consumption of textiles per capita shows sim- 
ilar contrasts. Were data available on other consumers goods, 
more reflective of quality differences, the contrast would be 
even greater. In short, after allowances for roughness in meas- 
urement, real income levels per capita in group I ie one - 
sixth of the world's population) and in group III (with almost 
two thirds of the world's population) must still be in the ra- 
tio of about 6 to l. 





(2) Colin Clark's data for 1924-35 in his Conditions of Econom- 
ic Progress (Lordon 1940) yield similar results. 
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(d) These differences in real income level are associated 


i with different patterns of population growth. The high income 


level countries have, on the whole, a low growth potential (low 


: birth and death rates); whereas countries in group III have 


high growth potentials. An increase in per capita income lev- 
els in any country is contingent upon a rate of growth in total 
output exceeding that of population, unless the latter can be 
reduced by emigration. It will be thus seen that the problem 
of raising the low per capita income levels in group III coun- 
tries is aggravated by its high growth pattern of population, 
Another correlate is the degree of literacy of population-- 
high in group I and low in group III, with group II in the mid- 


dle. 


(e) Differences in income level are also associated with 
differences in industrial structure, as revealed by the shares 
of non-agricultural industries in total income (line 9) and in- 
vestment in industry per worker (line 11). Clearly the low in- 
come levels in countries in group III are connected with pre- 
ponderance of agriculture in the economic structure, low levels 
of productivity in agriculture, low rates of industrial invest- 
ment, low consumption of energy, and an undeveloped transporta- 
tion system reflected in railroad mileage and freight carried. 
The opposites of the characteristics typify countries in group 
I. The list of characteristics of the national economies each 
viewed as a productive framework could be expanded, but the few 
given in the table are sufficient to indicate the major differ- 
ences, 


III. ASSOCIATION AND CAUSATION 


In considering the factors that determine international 
differences in income levels of the magnitude just revealed, 
it is a natural tendency to treat the associated characteris- 
tics as at least in part causative. If this tendency is car- 
ried to its fullest extent, it can be said that income levels 
in countries in group III are low because the population fol- 
lows the pattern of high birth rates and high death rates; or 
because the population is illiterate; or because agriculture, 
which tends to be a low income industry, is preponderant, and 
secondary and tertiary industries (to use Colin Clark's termin- 
ology) are unimportant; or because industrial investment per 
worker is low; etc. It also follows from these statements that 
the way to get a higher level of income per capita is to change 
the population pattern; or shift working population from agri- 
culture into non-agricultural sectors; or increase industrial 
investment per capita. Indeed, much of the discussion of in- 
dustrialization of underdeveloped countries smacks of such 
a ae of associated characteristics with causal fac- 
tors. (3 


There is undoubtedly some truth in this interpretation. A 
population with high birth and death rates is handicapped as a 





(3) This is certainly the impression given by Colin Clark in 
The Economics of 1960 (London 1948 ) and by Louis Bean in 
‘International Industrialization and Per Capita Income," 
Income and Wealth Studies, Vol. VIII (National Bureau of 
—— Research, New York 1946)--to mention but two au- 

ors, 
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body of economic producers, if only because high mortality, 
particularly concentrated in the infant ages, means an exceed- 
ingly wasteful pattern of life--with energies of parents de- 
voted to raising children of whom only a few reach productive 
ages. It is equally obvious that an illiterate population is 
more handicapped than a literate one in developing productive 
skills. Likewise a larger stock of productive capital is a pre- 
requisite of high productivity. Somewhat less obvious is the 
relevance of industrial structure, i.e., the preponderance of 
non-agricultural industries. That agricultural industries per 
se are no less productive than non-agricultural ones is, of 
course, evident from a comparison of agricultural productivity 
in the United States or in New Zealand with say, the productiv- 
ity of labor in manufacturing in India or China. But one can 
argue that greater industrial diversification, which implies a 
smaller share in the national economy of any single group of 
industries such as agriculture, is a factor making for higher 
over-all productivity since it permits a more balanced use of 
technical advances in a variety of industrial sectors, 





But even if the above arguments are granted, the signifi- 
cance of these factors as causes of international income dif- 
ferentials are still to be considered, Taken in and of them- 
selves, out of the full context of all aspects of social and 
economic life, differences in birth- and death-rates would 
scarcely have much effect on per capita productivity; and this 
may also be true of literacy, especially when one considers how 
superficial its level is even in the economically advanced coun- 
tries of the world. And one certainly can ask whether the ap- 
proach to industrial structure suggested above and implicit in 
many writings on industrialization of underdeveloped countries 
does not put the cart before the horse; income is not high be- 
cause a smaller share of the nation's economy is accounted for 
by agriculture and is not low because of the preponderance of 
agriculture, but in certain countries agriculture accounts for 
a smaller share because income is high and in other countries 
agriculture predominates because over-all productivity is low. 
The reduction in the share of agriculture accompanying a rise 
in over-all productivity is due partly to the permissive fac- 
tor of a higher level of productivity in agriculture itself; 
and partly to the inducive factor that when the standard of liv- 
ing rises, human tastes are such that the proportion of agri- 
cultural products wanted declines and that of products of other 
industries rises. Quantitative proof of the former statement 
is supplied by the table where the contrast in productivity of 
population dependent on agriculture between countries in groups 
I and III is even greater than their contrast in per capita to- 
tal income (compare lines 10 and 4). The second proposition, 
decline in the proportion of agricultural products wanted with 
rise in per capita income above a certain level, is demonstrated 
in any cross-section analysis of consumer budgets at a given 
point of time, where the proportion of income spent on food and 
clothing (the former particularly being an agricultural product) 
declines sharply as we pass from the low to the upper income 
groups. 


What was just said of the industrial structure of the econ- 
omy as a@ consequence of reaching certain over-all productivity 
levels, is also applicable to other characteristics. Literacy 
is perhaps as much, if not more, a consequence as it is a cause 
of high income levels; and the same is true of capital accumu- 
lation, industrial and otherwise. Population patterns with low 
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birth rates and low death rates, too, are just as much conse- 
quences of a higher standard of living and higher income levels 
as their cause. Certainly in the historical development of 
countries during the last 150-200 years the rise in over-all 
productivity came first, followed by reduced death and then with 
a substantial delay, birth rates, increased literacy, capital 
accumulation, etc. 


Because of this interaction of income level and other char- 
acteristics, the statistical association between them is no ba- 
sis for assuming that these characteristics are causative fac- 
tors. The increasing emphasis on quantitative measurement in 
international comparisons naturally makes it easy to translate 
close statistical association into significant causal relation- 
ships. In view of the continuous interplay of income levels 
and these associated characteristics, in which the former rath- 
er than the latter is often the determining variable, this sim- 
ple translation is a logical trap that should be avoided lest 
it lead to intellectual sterility and to a dangerously mechan- 
istic approach to policy implications. 





Two conclusions can, I believe, be safely drawn from the 
discussion so far. (i) Factors such as population growth pattern, 
literacy, industrial structure, and capital investment are of 
some importance in determining international differences in lev- 
els of income. But their importance, per se, is much more lim- 
ited than their close statistical association with per capita 
suggests. Their net effect, if it could be measured, might ac- 
count for but a small part of existing differences, and there- 
fore leave much room for further search and explanation, (ii) 
These characteristics are associated with income levels, both 
as causes and consequences, and together, with many others not 
specifically indicated in the table, form an interrelated com- 
plex. All policy measures to raise per capita income levels 
are implicitly steps in producing the whole complex into being, 
and should be so viewed. They must, therefore, be conceived 
as measures designed to raise income levels, and to change pop- 
ulation patterns, and to increase levels of literacy, and to 
permit a different industrial structure of the economy, etc. 
The realization of the extent to which per capita income level 
is only a symbol of a whole socio-economic complex of condi- 
tions is important for any intelligent policy approach, as 
well as for analysis of causes, 


IV. 'NATURAL' FACTORS 


Since mankind is part and parcel of a physical world, a 
biological species living in conditions provided by nature, it 
seems reasonable to ask whether economic differences among hu- 
man societies are not reducible to differences in either natur- 
al environment or biological characteristics. The temptation 
to look for such ‘natural! factors is great: if it were found 
that such factors beyond human control determine international 
differences in say income levels, the difficulty of disentan- 
gling the interrelated complex of economic and other social phe- 
nomena could be avoided. The finding of such ‘natural! factors 
would also provide solace to minds and hearts of men who are 
perturbed by many aspects of human society but are reluctant 
to face or despair of the painful task of amelioration: if 
these troubles could be charged to inexorable nature (as they 
used to be charged to inscrutable ways of Divine Providence), 


A it tne . 
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man could only bow to fate in the spirit of sadness and resigna- 
tion. 


Whatever the reasons, and some of them are warranted in 
the light of empirical observations, natural factors such as 
climate, topography, presumptive biological characteristics of 
particular groups of mankind (races, etc.) have appeared recur- 
rently in attempts to explain international differences in po- 
litical, social, and economic structures. On the surface, they 


also seem relevant to international differences in income levels, 


Without presuming to treat them adequately, we discuss them un- 
der two heads: (a) location-race factors; (b) irreproducible 
economic resources. 


a) By location-race we mean factors represented by cli- 
matic-land aspects of the location of human societies, or by 
the presumptive biological characteristics of one human group 
as distinct from another. While differences in climatic and 
land conditions of various human societies are obvious and the 
so-called racial characteristics are subject to dispute and 
doubt, for purposes of discussion here, we take both for grant- 
ed, and inquire whether they can be of significance in deter- 
mining international differences in income levels. 


The answer would seem to me largely in the negative, for 
two obvious but often neglected reasons. The first is the 
striking disparity in time between the location-race factors 
and their presumed consequences~--international differences in 
economic performance. Climatic and land conditions at a given 
spot of the globe change exceedingly slow, on the scale of his- 
tory of human society. Few significant changes in climate or 
state of the land have occurred within the five thousand years 
covered by the known historical stretch of human society (ex- 
cept those caused by man himself, in which case they are hardly 
'natural' factors). Yet economic performance in many parts of 
the globe has changed rapidly. Indeed, only a few portions of 
the globe have not been, at some time, at least quite high on 
the relative scale of economic performance, if not in the van- 
guard. Certainly, China and India, now classified among the 
lower of the countries in group III, were in this category; and 
the same is true of some of the predecessors of the present 
Latin American republics. As historical knowledge increases, 
we find more examples of outstanding economic and social per- 
formance in the past in places far outside the present orbit 
of economic leadership. Of course, there may be areas on the 
globe where climatic and land conditions are forbiddingly dif- 
ficult, e.g. in the Arctic Circle. But the contribution of 
these factors to the explanation of current, or even of past, 
international differences in income levels is obviously small. 


Exactly the same argument applies to presumptive racial 
characteristics and differences, Even if we accept for pur- 
poses of discussion the dubious proposition that innate, bio- 
logical differences exist among various sectors of mankind, 
the time span of these differences--because they are assumed 
to be innate and biological--is exceedingly long on the scale 
of human history. Yet no matter what racial, etc. groups have 
been identified during the known historical stretch of human 
society, each has at some time or other been among the econom- 
ically advanced societies: the Mongol race during China's lead- 
ership; the American Indians during the Mayan and Incan civili- 
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zations; the Negro races in some of the Ethiopian, Egyptian, 
ana Berber kingdoms; the Semitic races through much of human 
nistory. I do not feel competent to pursue this subject in 
detail, nor is such detail needed here. The time spans be- 
tween the location-race factors and inter-spatial or inter- 
group differences in economic and social performance are obvi- 
ously too great for the former to play a significant part as a 
determinant of the latter. 


But granted this disparity, one may still contend that the 
location-race factors may be significant in that they effect 
genuine differences in natural conditions, thus limiting the 
adoption of methods by which high income are currently attained. 
To illustrate, assume that high levels are achieved only with 
the kind of exertion that is possible in temperate climates 
alone; or only by scientific endeavor, the capacity for which 
is claimed by some to be limited to the white races. 


The speciousness of this argument is revealed by the sec- 
ond broad consideration that should lead us to deny much sig- 
nificance to location-race factors. Any historical distinctive- 
ness in recent methods of attaining high income levels lies in 
the enormously increased power of man, developed by a diversi- 
fied system of empirical science. Climatic and land conditions, 
as obstacles to human effort, are much less forbidding today 
than in the past; and the very growth of human technology means 
that location factors are less important today than they may 
have been in periods of more primitive technology. Likewise, 
the varieties of mental effort and capacity that go into the 
technology today are much greater than they may have been in 
the past, so that it is even more doubtful today than it was, 
that some presumptive differences in innate, biological charac- 
teristics of different groups of mankind significantly affect 
the acceptance and use of the diversified corpus of modern 
economic practices. 


Dismissing the race factor as an empirically unestablished 
element and confining our attention to the obvious location 
differences in climatic and other conditions, we reach two con- 
clusions, (1) Location factors, in the current and recent past 
state of technology and human knowledge, could not, in and of 
themselves, have contributed materially to international dif- 
ferences in income levels. Whatever difficulties natural con- 
ditions presented could, for the most part, presumably have 
been overcome by concentration upon the problem of human in- 
genuity and science, (ii) The natural conditions of many coun- 
tries in group III are no more unfavorable to high income lev- 
els than those of many countries in group I. It would be dif- 
ficult, for example, to demonstrate that nature per se is much 
less favorable in China than in Sweden or Australia; or that 
it 1s so much more favorable in England than in Mexico. At any 
rate, the burden of proof is upon the proponents of such theo- 
ries; and no proof has been provided that takes full cognizance 
of the potentialities of human technology in dealing with even 
the most unfavorable aspects of land or climate. 


b) The discussion above touched Only implicitly upon a 
natural factor that is important in many analyses of interna- 
tional differences in economic performance--the supply of such 
irreproducible productive factors as cultivable land and miner- 
als, Economic technology always, and modern economic technol- 
ogy is no exception, leans heavily upon extraction of certain 
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irreproducible resources from the earth; and it has been claimed 
that a poor supply of such resources, relative to existing popu- 
lation, is a major factor in explaining low per capita income 
levels, and a rich supply relative to existing population, high ; 
income levels. 


Kit sich toc MI te 


This claimed dependence of international differences in 
economic performance upon the relative supply of irreproducible 
resources cannot be examined in great detail here. The reflec- 
tions that follow lead to a somewhat more critical view of this 
dependence than usually prevails, and suggest the limitations 
of the hypothesis adopted, 


i) 'Economic resource! is a concept relative to a given 
state of technology. Until man learned to use coal for heating 
a steam engine or smelting iron ore, it was a domestic consumer 
good but hardly an important industrial fuel. When man learns 
to grow his food in trays of synthetic chemicals, the importance 
of land as a resource for the production of food will dwindle, 
Examples abound of many hitherto important economic resources 
that have lost almost all importance, and of many formerly unim- 
portant or valueless parts of the earth that have recently be- 
come exceedingly valuable. Even more telling are cases of rela- ~— 
tive scarcity in the past of some irreproducible resource, stra- 
tegic within the framework of an older technology, that have P 
been overcome not by finding more of the scarce resource but by ' 
a change in technology and substitution of a new resource, more 
plentiful and usually more effective. The conspicuous case, 
which in a sense laid the basis for modern economic technology, 
was the way the Industrial Revolution overcame the shortage of 
wood, as both fuel and industrial material, and of animal and 
wind power. More recent cases are the substitution of fixed 
nitrogen for natural guano and of synthetic for natural rubber, 
Hence, any emphasis on relative scarcity of irreproducible re- 
sources, as a factor in determining low levels of economic per- ; 
formance extending over a long period, must be countered with : 
the question why no successful effort has been made by the vic- | 
tim of such scarcity to overcome it by changes in technology. 
To be retained, the hypothesis must, therefore, be rephrased: 
the have-not societies are poor because they have not succeeded 
in overcoming scarcity of natural resources by appropriate 
changes in technology, not because the scarcity of resources is 
an inexorable factor for which there is no remedy. And obvi- 
ously human societies with low levels of economic performance 
are least able to overcome any scarcities of irreproducible re- 
sources by changes in technology; but this is a matter of so- 
cial organization and not of bountiness or niggardliness of na- 
ture, 


ii) Our knowledge of the supply of irreproducible economic 
resources is inadequate. This is true even of resources that, 
because of their strategic importance, have been investigated 
and explored most intensively--as the continuous upward revisions © 
of world supply of petroleum clearly indicate. It is even more 
true of minerals that have not been as intensively explored; and 
may also be true of the oldest resource available, viz. cultiv- 
able land, the knowledge of whose chemical and other properties 
is a recent addition to the stock of scientific information, 
This limitation of data on irreproducible resources, data that 
can be amassed only by considerable effort and by application 
of technical skill and knowledge--all scarce in the underdevel- 
oped countries--is, unfortunately, greater for these countries, 
so that shortage biases are likely to be greatest for just the 
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countries with low income levels. It follows that all our cur- 
rent estimates of the supply of irreproducible economic re- 
sources are slanted to minimize the supply in countries in 
groups II and III compared with the estimates for the developed 
countries in group I. 


iii) The irreproducible economic resources that do exist 
in the countries with low income levels are not used as effec- 
tively as those in countries with higher income levels. Sta- 
tistical support for this statement is readily available, rang- 
ing from measures of yield per acre of land for agricultural 
crops to comparisons of the rate of extraction of mineral re- 
sources with their estimated deposits. We cite one illustra~ 
tion, of interest because of its broad coverage. Recently, 
Professor A. P, Usher prepared estimates of world resources 
of mechanical energy (represented by reserves of oil, coal, 
and water power) as well as world output of such energy (ex- 
traction for minerals and production for water power). (4) 

From these estimates, largely for 1939, the proportionate shares 
of countries in groups I, II, and III were calculated, after al- 
locating roughly the countries not included in our table but 
covered by Professor Usher to group III (except for Turkey, 
Spain, Portugal, and Rhodesia which were placed in group II). 
Countries in group I accounted for 44 per cent of total world 
stock of mechanical energy resources; in group II for 19 per 
cent; and in group III for 37 per cent. The index of per cap- 
ita stock of energy resources was, therefore, measured by about 
2.5 in group I; 1.25 in group II; and 0.5 in group III. The 
contrast in relative supply between groups I and III is thus 
measured. by a ratio of 5 tol. 


But the range in energy consumed per day per capita be- 
tween groups I and III is much wider than that--about 20 to l 
(see table above, line 12). Moreover, Professor Usher's data 
indicate that in terms of production of mechanical energy re- 
sources (extraction, not use) group I accounts for 73 per cent 
of the world total, group II for 12, and group III for only 15 
per cent. That production by countries in group I of 73 per 
cent of the current supply, with a resources share of only 44 
per cent, indicates that their rate of extraction relative to 
stock is much greater than in the world at large. It would, 
of course, be theoretically just as possible for countries in 
group III to extract their irreproducible resources at a great- 
er rate than the world at large, i.e., they could compensate 
for a smaller supply by drawing upon it at a faster rate. Yet 
their extraction rate is much lower--an indication that under 
existing circumstances and for some time to come an absolute 
Shortage of irreproducible resources is not a limiting factor. 


(5) 





(4) See his summary in "The Resource Requirements of an Indus 
trial Economy," The Tasks of Economic History, 1947 Supple- 
ment to the Journal of Economic History, N.Y. 1948, pp.35-46 








(5) It is somewhat misleading to deal with all countries in 
group III (or groups II and I) as a unit, since within each 
group, energy resources are unevenly distributed among the 
individual countries. But the general tenor of the argument 
would remain the same were we to deal with individual coun- 
tries (e.g., China and India); and so long as the state- 
ments made in the text are not literally translated as ap- 
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iv) Finally, many industries and economic activities do 
not need irreproducible natural resources; and if they are 
needed, a country with a scarce supply can presumably secure 
them in trade, given a minimum network of international eco- 
nomic relations. England developed a flourishing cotton tex- 
tile industry, without possessing the basic natural conditions 
for producing the raw material; and the same is true of the 
rubber product industries of the economically advanced coun- 
tries of the world. To claim strategic significance for the 
relative supply of irreproducible resources is unwarranted, so 
long as many industries do not need them; and so long as in- 
ternational trading relations permit one country to compensate 
for shortage in irreproducible resources by specialization in 
other sectors of economic production, 


All these arguments should not be interpreted as denying 
that under given conditions of technology, the possession of 
a large stock of natural resources by a country is an economic 
advantage; and the complete absence of such resources a disad- 
vantage. They are intended to suggest only that, in explain- 
ing a long term international differences in levels of income, 
the relative supply of irreproducible resources is not a dom- 
inating factor; that our data on the presumptive relative scar- 
city of such resources in the underdeveloped countries are 
faulty to the point of being misleading; tnat in fact countries 
in group III fail, by a wide margin, to utilize the stock of 
resources which they do possess; and that, after full allowance 
for this factor is made, there is still a wide range of inter- 
national differences in income levels to be explained. (6) 


V. THE FACTOR OF SIZE 


International comparisons are almost always in terms of 
the existing nation-states that differ widely in size, whether 
size is in terms of area, population, or some economic magni- 
tude. Thus the list of 53 states distinguished in the data un- 
derlying the table, includes huge units like India and China, 
each with over 350 million of population; and relatively small 
units like New Zealand and El Salvador, with less than @2 mil- 
lion each. Is the mere factor of size important in determining 
levels of economic performance per capita? 





plying to every single country in group III (or in the 
other groups), no harm is done. 





(6) Specific figures in Professor Usher's tables suggest that 
the supply of irreproducible resources in many smaller cour 
tries in group III accounts for an income level higher than 
it would otherwise have been. In many the fortunate exist- 
ence of deposits of strategic raw materials (particularly 
petroleum) results in an active interest of firms from in- 
dustrially advanced countries and in a higher level of na- 
tional income than would otherwise be the case. Most common 
references to shortages of natural resources are to those 
of coal and iron. But a fairly high level of income can be 
attained without them, if only peaceful economic life is 
considered; and as a general rule, most of the large coun- 
tries in group III have such resources but fail to utilize 
them at sufficiently high rates. 
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The question implies that even with international trade 
and other flows across boundaries, the existence of a separ- 
ate state organization means at least partial isolation of the 
economic complex, barriers to an easy flow of goods and re- 
sources, Even if we assumed a world of free trade and free 
movement of capital .and people, the several states, with their 
different languages and historical and cultural traditions are 
societies that think of themselves as different and separate 
from each other; and economic flows among them, even in the ab~- 
sence of legal restrictions, would not be easy because of these 
barriers of language and different historical antecedents, If 
we add the realistic consideration of barriers to migration 
either of men or of capital and the various impediments in the 
way of a free flow of goods that are in fact created by a sep- 
aratist state organization, we must conclude that the state 
structure does result in separate units, whose existence, be- 
cause of the obstacles to free economic flow that they impose, 
may be an important factor in determining differences in over- 
all economic productivity. 


This inference as to the possible importance of size of 
state in producing inter-state differences in levels of econom- 
ic performance is reenforced by somewhat more specific arguments. 
First, some industries associated with modern technology require 
a minimum size of market to warrant the application of effi- 
cient methods of mass proauction., In such industries, e.g., 
iron and steel, aluminum, automobiles, shipbuilding, etc., the 
scale of units is quite large. For a country with a small pop- 
ulation and a correspondingly small domestic market, such in- 
dustries are feasible only if they can count, in the long run, 
on relatively free access to markets outside their country's 
boundaries. Under existing and even past conditions of the 
world, such access is precarious. It follows that countries 
below a certain minimum size cannot develop such industries 
(except sometimes at extra cost), and take advantage of some 
of the more advanced methods of economic production, 


Second, some industries must locate within a country's 
boundaries, since no substitution for their products by imports 
is feasible. This is obviously true of the industry represent- 
ed by the state itself, and of industries rooted in the coun- 
try's area and population (e.g., educational and other services, 
the construction industry, and the like). If we add the need 
for other domestically located industries induced by a desire 
to be independent of unreliable sources outside (particularly 
in case of disruption of normal channels of international in- 
tercourse), it is clear that a minimum complex of industries 
must be maintained within the state, and will be maintained re- 
gardless of size (excluding splinter units like Monaco or Lux- 
emburg). But if the state has a small population, the need for 
a diverse industrial structure may well lead to uneconomic scale 
of operation in many industries--even when the latter, unlike 
the giants of the type discussed in the preceding paragraph, 
have an absolutely low optimum scale of operation, 


On the other hand, a small state may enjoy some advantages, 
It is easier for a small than for a large state to find a favor- 
able position in the interstices of international economy. It 
is easier for a Norway, a Denmark, or a Switzerland, by taking 
advantage of some of its resources, to attain a high level of 
income per capita than it would be for a bigger state unit, say 
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of the population dimensions of Italy, let alone a huge one 
like China. Also, it may be easier for a small state to 
achieve the degree of internal unity and cohesion of the pop- 
ulation which so facilitates economic progress and prevents 
sharp internal conflicts from developing. On general grounds, 
one cannot assert that, given a relatively peaceful state of 
international relations, the balance of advantages is definite- 
ly against the small and in favor of the larger state unit. 
Such a negative conclusion would certainly be safe if we ex- 
cluded the extreme ranges in size--the tiny units in which the 
basis for economic independence is almost completely absent, 
and the huge units in which the problem of economic and social 
organization is of grave magnitude indeed. 


In the light of this discussion, we can look at the fig- 
ures and see what they suggest. For the 53 countries covered 
in the table the level of per capita income can be correlated 
with the size of the country as measured by its population. 
The coefficient of rank correlation (used to avoid the assump- 
tion of normality in the distribution of units by size or by 
per capita income),(7) calculated for all 53 countries is 
+0.18, indicating some positive association between level of 
per capita income and population size; but not large enough to 
be significant. However, if we exclude India and China, where 
huge population masses are associated with very low per capita 
incomes, the coefficient rises to +0.30, a value which for the 
51 countries is statistically significant. If we could include 
more state units, the positive correlation might be even clos- 
er, because most of the additional units would be both small 
and characterized by low levels of per capita income. 


There is thus some statistical evidence for states below 
the line of huge population units of a positive association be- 
tween per capita income levels and size. In general, the larg- 
er the state, the higher its per capita income. But the asso- 
ciation is far from close. Even as a purely statistical re- 
sult, it may be shaky: there are altogether too many notable 
exceptions. While the factor of size in and of itself may con- 
tribute to international differences in income levels, at the 
present stage of our knowledge and analysis, no great weight 
can be attributed to it. 


However, the importance of size as a factor may well be 
increasing. For the growing cleavage among states in the world 
today may mean that the disadvantages of small size may be 
sharply and catastrophically increasing. Indeed, within the 
orbit of the USSR these disadvantages are so great that small 
States as separate entities are fast disappearing. Where they 
remain, the restrictions on normal international economic in- 
tercourse may mean a serious deterioration in the relative po- 
sition of small states, which may be only partially counteract- 
ed by already observable efforts to merge them--for some pur- 
poses~--into larger units. 


VI. A HISTORICAL VIEW 


The limitations of the analysis developed so far, and the 
meagerness of its contribution to the explanation of interna- 





(7) The formula used is 1-6(Sum of a) /n(n°-1), where d is the 
difference in ranks, and n the number of pairs of items in 
the comparison, 
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tional differences in income levels, may well be due to the 
author's ignorance or prejudice. But it may also result from 
the restriction of the analysis to cross-section association 

of income levels with other variables; and hence to its neglect 
of the historical antecedents of these levels. All the units 
whose economic performance we are comparing for a given year or 
decade are results of a long process of historical development; 
and our comparison is thus a cross-section in the stream of his- 
torical change, with divergent trends and different levels at 
whatever point we start tracing these trends. The question to 
which we seek the answer might be illuminated if we view the 
broad trends in historical development of which the current in- 
come levels are the outcome. Such a view, while necessarily 
superficial, may lead to certain broad conclusions that would 
provide at least a framework for a potentially more fruitful 
inquiry into the problem. 





The suggestions yielded by such a broad historical view 
are stated seriatim without any effort at detailed documenta- 
tion. 


a) First, the range of international differences in income 
levels must be much wider today than it was say 150 to 200 years 
ago. This impression cannot be corroborated statistically, 
since our measures do not reach that far back; but its plausi- 
bility follows from the current figures. In countries in group 
III per capita income levels are close to minimum subsistence 
and it is clear that it would have been physically impossible 
for past income levels to be a fraction of the current levels 
in any country in group III. By contrast, per capita levels 
in countries in group I are far and above any minimum subsist- 
ence and the more developed countries in the past (not neces- 
sarily those that are now in group I) could well have had in- 
come levels that are fractions of those now prevailing in group 
I. We know, in fact, that in the countries in group I the past 
century to a century and a half were marked by rapid growth in 
income per capita. And it is plausible to assume that the low 
per capita incomes in countries in group III are not due to an 
absolute decline of income levels during the last century or 
two; or that whatever secular decline in real per capita income 
occurred was relatively small. We can thus infer that the range 
in per capita income levels was much narrower about two centu- 
ries ago than it is today. To illustrate: if in countries in 
group III (allowing for the shift in identity) per capita lev- 
els two centuries ago were at the lowest say 50 per cent of 
the present, about $20, and if in countries in group I (again 
allowing for snift in identity) per capita levels were say one- 
seventh of the present, $65, the range narrows from over 10 to 
1 to about 3 to 1. The narrowing of range in fact may well 
have been greater than in this illustration. 





To put it differently, much of the current international 
Spread in income levels is due to diversities among countries 
in the rate of growth of per capita income during the last 150 
to 200 years: in some countries per capita income grew quite 
rapidly, in others very slowly if at all. Therefore, from a 
Starting point of more equal levels, marked inequalities in per 
capita income have developed. Hence, current international 
differences in per capita income may be due in large part to di- 
versities in the rate of growth of per capita income during the 
past two centuries. What factors induced and permitted some 
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countries to attain a high rate of growth in per capita income, 
and why where the same or similar factors not operative in oth- 
er countries? 


b) The use of a span of one and a half to two centuries in 
the preceding section is not an accident: history suggests that 
the factors that operated in some countries and not in others 
are those associated with the ‘industrial system'--a concept 
used to designate a wide application of knowledge, based on em-~ 
pirical science, to the problem of economic and social technol- 
ogy. It is the adoption of the industrial system, combined 
with certain social and political concomitants, that is at the 
basis of the rapid growth of per capita income in some coun- 
tries. And the industrial system dates from one and a half to 
two centuries ago. 


It is important to emphasize here that, given an organi- 
zation of the world into separate and competing states, there 
is bound to be inequality in the rate of spread of any new 
type of economic and social mode of life; and, consequently, 
inequality in levels of economic performance among countries, 
If a new economic system is ushered in, it certainly will not 
be ‘invented' and adopted simultaneously in all the countries 
of the world: such simultaneity could be attained only by some 
Planned imposition of the change by a single world authority. 
The new type of economy, the secular innovation, will necessa- 
rily arise first in one or two countries in which historical 
antecedents and pressures combine to break through the crust 
of the existing economic and social habits toward a new and 
more productive mode of operation. Given this limitation of 
the origin of a secular innovation to one or a few countries, 
and its slow spread to others; given the significance of the 
secular innovation as a basis for a higher per capita income, 
it follows that its gradual spread across the face of the globe 
means at any given time differences in income levels among va- 
rious countries--associated with the degree to which these 
countries have adopted the new and more productive mode of op- 
eration, 





Economic history of the longer lived human societies pro- 
vides several examples of this process of initial limited im- 
pact and then gradual, uneven spread of secular innovations. 

The successive effects of the discovery of the new world, as 
they filtered through first the pioneer explorer countries of 
Western Europe and then the others, is one conspicuous example. 
The spread of the system associated with the medieval town 
economy is another. In this sense, the originally limited im- 
pact of the industrial system (marked by ‘Industrial Revolution! 
in England) and its gradual and uneven spread to other countries, 
is only another example of the introduction of a secular innova- 
tion in a world organized in competing states, 


ec) To repeat, the industrial system is the application of 
empirical science to basic and ever increasing areas of eco- 
nomic and social technology. That it is the basis of high lev- 
els of economic performance in countries in group I can be seen 
easily by comparing their industrial structure and mode of op- 
eration with those in countries in group III. In countries in 
group I many industries have developed whose basis is some re- 
cent scientific discovery (ranging from steam and steel to elec- 
tricity, internal combustion engines, electronic communications, 
and atomic power as the most recent example), whereas in coun- 
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tries in group III they are, on the whole, either completely 
absent or present in minuscule amounts. Furthermore, the tech- 
nical procedures used in the oldest industries, e.g. agricul- 
ture and construction, in the more advanced industrial countries 
utilize, to a much greater extent than in the countries in 

group III, the contributions of the empirical and rational ap- 
proach that is the hallmark of modern science. 


The feasibility of using the results of modern science and 
empirical knowledge in economic production is not merely a mat~ 
ter of availability of a stock of discoveries contributed by 
original workers or practically minded adapters. Let us disre- 
gard for the moment the importance of social and economic organ- 
ization as a precondition for adoption on a wide scale of the 
contributions of science to economic technology. A minimum of 
cultural adaptation is still required, regardless of the eco- 
nomic and political organization of society. Widespread use 
of scientific technology is impossible without a literate popu- 
lation, and a society whose general outlook has not been suffi- 
ciently secularized to place a high value on rational calcula- 
tion and material welfare. The very development of science, 
and the effective application of its results, requires a cultur- 
al milieu in which existing values do not impede an open-minded 
view on nature, a dispassionate consideration of empirical find- 
ings, and a strong desire to enhance the material welfare of 
man. It is hardly accidental that the growth and spread of 
science in the modern world was accompanied by and closely tied 
to broad secularization of those societies that led in the de- 
velopment; and that widespread application of science required 
and was accompanied by a shift in the general outlook of ever 
growing proportions of the population toward an acceptance of 
rational calculation, toward greater habituation to a life gov- 
erned by the conventions of scientific measurement. Clearly, 
the development of science and widespread application of its 
results would have been impossible in the early Middle Ages in 
Western Europe, with an illiterate population, dominated by re- 
ligious tenets and emphasis on the hereafter, completely unac- 
customed to living by the clock and by rule, and reconciled to 
a status view of life where traditional patterns of economic 
procedure and behavior seemed hallowed by inviolable precepts 
of religious origin. 


Whether under a system of private enterprise of communist- 
ic organization of the economy, of political democracy or au- 
thoritarian state, the adoption of an industrial system is thus 
not merely a matter of having a stock of scientific knowledge 
embodied in books or pamphlets; or even of the physical embodi- 
ment of such knowledge in machines and plants. Its effective 
use involves as a minimum an adaptation of the culture and mores 
of the population. Part of this adaptation we have already ob- 
served in discussing the relation between high income levels, 
literacy, and population type 1 (the latter reflecting a more 
rational approach to family life). But it has many more rami- 
fications, most of which cannot be put into quantitative terms. 
Obviously, a change in cultural milieu, when needed for an ef- 
fective adoption of the industrial system, may well be a slower 
and more painful process than the accumulation of savings and 
capital, or other material prerequisites of a higher level of 
economic performance, 


d) The successful adoption of the industrial system, re- 
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sulting in high levels of per capita income, has been limited, 
in fact, to countries that combined with it private enterprise 
as the main unit of economic organization and the democratic 
state as the dominating form of political organization. In all 
15 countries in group I (except possibly Argentina, which is 

the lowest on the list, and even there the greatest development 
was under the aegis of private enterprise and political democ- 
racy), private enterprise was the main engine in introducing 
changes associated with the industrial system; and during the 
periods of rapid growth that brought them to high income levels, 
the state was a democratic organization, In fact, all of them 
are deep in the long standing tradition of Western European de- 
velopment, part and parcel of the historical milieu out of which 
science and rational thinking, freedom of economic enterprise, 
and political democracy, grew. It is dangerous to assume that 
this association of rapid growth in income levels with free 
enterprise and political democracy was an historical accident. 


Of course, the association is not hard and fast. Some 
countries in the same tradition and with the same antecedents, 
like Italy, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, failed to reach the 
levels of group I. And, more important, because such an asso- 
ciation existed in the past, it does not necessarily follow 
that an effective adoption of the industrial system as a base 
of economic organization requires free enterprise and polit- 
ical democracy. At any rate, the communist states of today 
proceed on a different premise: they assume that a more effec- 
tive adoption of the industrial system is possible in combina- 
tion with enterprise controlled by the state and an authorita- 
rian structure of that state (I am disregarding the misuse of 
the term ‘'democracy' in its application to states that have no 
free press, no free political parties, and none of the other 
basic characteristics of democracy). But history, while natu- 
rally subject to bias, leaves one with the distinct impression 
that a heavy burden of proof lies on those who think that an 
effective adoption of the industrial system is possible without 
free private enterprise and political democracy, granted the 
possible initial role of the state as aider and abettor. Cer- 
tainly, the experience of those countries in the past that did 
introduce the industrial system with but an inadequate provi- 
sion for freedom of enterprise and political democracy (Japan, 
and somewhat less so, Germany) is not encouraging. Their rec- 
ord, when viewed in the large, necessarily including the re- 
sults of wars that could not be avoided precisely because of 
the failure to eradicate authoritarian and feudal elements from 
the past, is hardly indicative of a successful attainment of 
high income levels in the long run, However, we are on highly 
problematical grounds, and should perhaps only stress the con- 
nection in the past between effective adoption of the industri- 
al system and freedom of private enterprise and political de- 
mocracy; and ask whether this connection is indispensable, 
i.e. whether without it the use of the industrial system to 
raise the long term levels of per capita income would be much 
less effective. (8) 











(8) Many aspects of the interrelation between an effective 
adoption of the industrial system and private enterprise- 
political democracy, argue for its indissolubility. The 
drive for profit and personal gain that animates economy 
under private enterprise; the supremacy of the consumer 
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VII. OBSTACLES TO THE SPREAD OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


In so far as high income levels result from a rapid rate 
of growth in income per capita associated with the adoption of 
the industrial system, the range in current international dif- 
ferences is partly a function of the slowness with which the 
industrial system spread over the face of the globe. A rapid 
spread, say, in a decade or two, would bring a generally high 
level of income per capita and a much narrower range of differ- 
ences in income level among countries. Because over some two 
centuries, the spread of the industrial system was limited to 
a small portion of mankind and because so many countries have 
as yet failed to take full advantage of it, the low income lev- 
els for most of the world and the high levels in countries in 
group I are in marked contrast. What are the obstacles to the 
adoption of the industrial system that may account for its slow 
spread, and thus partly account for the existing differences in 
per capita income levels among various countries? 


a) One is tempted to think of the stock of technical knowl- 
edge as a free resource, fully available to all countries; of 
the contribution of science and empirical study as a universal 
possession of mankind. In a sense it is: most of it is overt 
and open to study and adoption by anyone. But this impression 
of universal availability of technical knowledge is partly an 
illusion. Scientific discoveries, and particularly their prac- 
tical counterparts in inventions and technical improvements, 
are often the solution to a specific problem in a specific 
country adapted to the resources it possesses. The major tech- 
nical changes at the core of the Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land were partly colored by conditions in that country. The 
agricultural revolution of the 18th century, with its introduc- 
tion of continuous crop rotation, scientific livestock breed- 
ing, and another wave of enclosures represented adaptations of 
already known advanced practices to conditions of British ag- 
riculture., It is not clear that these technical changes would 
have been as valuable, or as relevant, to the type of inten- 
sive agriculture followed in China in the 18th and 19th centu- 
ries. The adaptation of coal in the Industrial Revolution in 
England to serve as the major fuel in iron smelting was a tech- 
nical change eminently suited to British needs, with the coun- 
try's abundant supply of coal. But it could not be directly 
useful to a country in which the main supply of energy is water 
power. And passing to less basic types of technical change, 
the series of inventions and improvements that went into organ- 
izing the United States methods of mass production (standardi- 





in a political democracy; the fostering of the spirit of 
inquiry and critical examination of evidence--are all pow- 
erful means of breaking resistance to change; encouraging 
extensive application of knowledge; and building industri- 
al society on the lasting and solid base of a high stand- 
ard of living of ultimate consumers. In contrast, the re- 
cent experiments in grafting the industrial system to a 
society deprived of personal freedom and with the ultimate 
consumers' needs forcefully subordinated to state imposed 
goals, seem much less effective--particularly as bases for 
peaceful economic growth for the long run. 
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zation, analysis of work tasks, continuous conveyor and assem- 
bly belts, plant organization, etc.) were obviously geared to 
large scale plants well adapted to the huge domestic market-- 
and not as easily adapted to smaller countries, even of the 
size of Great Britain. 


nn ee 


Since inventions and technical changes bear the specific 
stamp of the originating country, their use by other countries 
is not a matter of taking over by direct imitation but of mod- | 
ification and adaptation. The magnitude of this modification a 
may vary widely, from one type of technical change to another 
and from one country to another. But where it is required, 
sufficient will and talent are needed in the follower country-- 
whenever such capacity and talent cannot be imported--and it 
cannot always be imported--from the originating, leader coun- 
try. The slow spread of the industrial system is thus, in part, 
due to difficulties involved in modifying the original tech- 
nical change to fit different conditions. 


teeth et 


The important implication of this observation is that the 
spread of modern industrial technology outward from its origi- 
nating country most easily reaches such other countries as have 
either similar material conditions, or are closely associated 
by social and cultural antecedents. It is hardly an accident 
that so many of the countries in group I have close ties, blood 
or culture, with England, the leader of the industrial system, 
Australia, New Zealand, Eire and Canada are certainly in this 
category; the United States bears a strong imprint of its origi- 
nal association with England; and a fair number of the European 
countries in group I are within the orbit of British economic 
influence (Denmark, and less so, other Scandinavian, countries). 
In all these cases, connection with the originators of the in- 
dustrial system was sufficient to provide, often on the spot, 
the talent necessary for the technical modification of the 
English industrial system. 


b) Another reason for the slow spread of the industrial 
system may be the fact that in this competitive world, the pio- 
neer countries use their economic superiority to impede growth 
elsewhere. The dynamics of economic and social growth in a 
world organized in competing states are such that success with- 
in a country often results in attempts to extend influence and 
domination elsewhere. The aggressiveness of Western Europe 
through the centuries of its growth is an old story, and need 
not be rehashed. It is clear that the advance of the industri- 
al pioneering countries was accompanied by impacts upon the 
rest of the world that partly corroded and distorted the then 
current economic and social organization; and frequently result- 
ed in political subjugation, hardly a favorable condition in 
the politically inferior countries for a rapid adoption of the 
industrial system. The story of imperialistic domination over 
countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America is all in point. 
While such domination had some economic advantages, it certain- 
ly served to block the way to a concerted-eeffort on the part of 
the dominated countries toward adoption of the industrial sys- 
tem. This is not to say that, free of foreign control, they } 
would have seriously attempted to or succeeded in adopting the ; 
industrial system and laying the foundation for higher levels 
of economic performance. All that is meant here that even if 
there were forces in these countries bent upon such attempts, 
necessary political independence had first to be acquired. And, 3 
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in some cases, the very effort to secure political independence 
in turn strengthened forces in the country that in the long run 
were inimical to the effective adoption of the industrial sys~- 
tem (vide the case of Japan). 


c) But the most. serious obstacle to the rapid spread of 
the industrial system is one that it shares with many major in- 
novations: it means a marked break in established patterns of 
social and economic life; it destroys established interests; 
it requires a system of social values and a cultural milieu 
quite different from those that are the heritage of a long his-~- 
torical past in many countries. In short, it is a thoroughgo- 
ing revolution, in the full sense of the word. And revolu- 
tions are neither easily made, nor successful without long 
preparation. 


Industrialization and economic change in the major coun- 
tries that went through it successfully engendered painful dis- 
locations, and the long preparation of the cultural and social 
milieu (as well as some happy historical accidents) accounted 
in large part for a relatively successful solution of the dif- 
ficulties. Especially in countries with a rich historical her- 
itage, this impression of industrialization as a process of de- 
struction, as well as of creation, is particularly strong. In 
England, in Germany, in other European countries adoption of 
the industrial system meant dislocation of the peasant off the 
land; the destruction of the artisan; the reduction in import- 
ance of the landed nobility; and a change in social values that 
was painful to many groups who lived by the old traditions. 
Only in the new, relatively ‘empty' areas to which European im- 
migrants brought their training and skills, but not the full 
force of historical tradition and the rigidities of class struc- 
ture, was the process less painful. But even here it meant the 
destruction of the aborigines; and in the United States, a civ- 
il war had to be fought before agreement was reached on the 
adoption of the industrial system with all its social and other 
concomitants. 


The slowness of the spread of the industrial system is 
then the slowness with which, in old human societies with estab- 
lished traditions and social values, and entrenched class inter- 
ests, a new class is formed which views the industrial system 
as its ideal; which is willing to exercise pressure for the so- 
cial changes requisite for the introduction of the system; and 
which becomes powerful enough to impose its interests, consid- 
ered by it identical with the interests of society at large, 
upon the country. That this is far from an easy task, and that 
conditions favorable for the formation of such a class are not 
common, is evident after only a brief glance at the social 
structure and history of many of the countries now in groups 
III and II. 


If, in addition, free enterprise and political democracy 
are considered to be prerequisites and necessary accompaniment 
to the successful adoption of the industrial system, the ob- 
Stacles imposed by historical heritage over the major parts of 
the globe become only the more obvious. Nor is it surprising 
that the countries with the oldest historical background, with 
the highest attainments in the past of economic and social per- 
formance within the old framework of technology and cultural 
values, are the ones in which the difficulties of a revolution- 
ary transition to the new mode of life are the greatest. China 
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and India are conspicuous illustrations, although other fac- 

tors contribute to the extreme difficulty of adopting an indus- 
trial system evolved by and geared for countries of a size and 
material conditions so vastly different from these Asiatic ag- 4 
ricultural empires. 


d) The statements above do not mean that in countries in 
group III (or group II) avenues toward an increase in per cap- 
ita income levels are few or completely barred. On the contrary, 
any country at any time, even the group I countries, can find 
various feasible ways to raise their income levels. For exam- 
ple, in China the rebuilding and extension of the inadequate 4 
railroad network; the reorganization of the property framework 
of agriculture; the establishment of an honest government ad- 
ministration; the application of relatively small amounts of 
technical skill and knowledge; and a vigorous campaign for lim- 
itation of family size--would go quite a way towards increasing 
per capita income. Similar observations, perhaps with differ- 
ent specific contents, could be made concerning most countries 
in group III. All that the arguments suggest is that the at- 
tainment by countries in group III of a per capita income level 
at all approaching those in group I is a process that requires 
a thoroughgoing revolutionary change in economic and social 
Structure, in the cultural complex, and possibly a series of 
technological innovations so large as to be neither easily nor 
promptly securable. 





One implication of these obstacles should be stressed, 
The spread of the industrial system is often assumed to be a 
process that will take its inexorable course in due time--like 
a slowly moving glacier whose course cannot be stopped or 
avoided. In the light of history such a picture is largely an 
illusion. True, some of the elements in the industrial system 
are likely to spread to all parts of the globe: e.g. the more 
important technological artifacts, like railroads, automobiles, 
electric power stations, etc. will find their way eventually, 
even if in moderate quantities, wherever there is room for them. 
But it is quite possible that for centuries to come these and 
other products of industrial civilization will be available in 
many countries in amounts far smaller relatively than they are 
now available in group I countries, and that the elements of 
the industrial system will constitute but small islands in the 
sea of a pre-industrial economy in many countries of the world. i 
If by an industrial system we mean the full and effective util- 4 
ization of the potentialities of empirical knowledge and sci- : 
ence in economic production, even of the imperfect type now re- 
alized in countries in group I, its spread to all or even most 
countries of the globe is far from inevitable. For it is quite 
possible that many countries will not have the spearheading 
group, with sufficient power to break the crust of historical 
heritage, and to evolve the forms of adaptation of the indus- 
trial system necessary for the relatively effective utiliza- 
tion of its potentials. 


History provides several examples of secular innovations 
which have run their course without penetrating into or signifi- 
cantly affecting all countries, even those close to the origin \ 
of the innovation. The feudal system was a well nigh general 
institution in medieval Europe, and yet the Italian peninsula 3 
was not fully dominated by it. The idea of political democracy 
is over two centuries old at least, and its application in 
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Western Europe over a century and a half old; but Spain and 
Portugal never had it to any significant extent, and never 
shifted to a system of social values free from the domination 
of religion. Yet these countries were geographically near the 
locus of the secular innovations in question. True, with the 
growth in power of transportation and communication, the world 
has become a smaller unit. But by the same token, the world as 
a whole is a more greatly diversified complex than just Western 
Europe, a complex whose parts bear the deep impress of differ- 
ent series of historical experiences and antecedents. That a 
universal spread of the industrial system, in a relatively ef- 
ficient form, to all these historically different parts of the 
globe is an inevitable process, is highly problematical. The 
assumption that it is, just as the assumption of the inevitabil- 
ity of human progress, may well be a misconception that orig- 
inated in the rationalistic theory of the 18th century and was 
reenforced in the 19th by the impressions made upon Western 
thinkers by the remarkable economic and social progress in 
countries directly within the field of their vision. 


VIII. SOME IMPLICATIONS 


The task of inference from the variety of historical expe- 
rience is difficult at best; and it is particularly difficult 
and treacherous when attempted without detailed documentation 
and thorough data. The suggestions advanced here concerning 
the historical bases of international differences in income 
levels are but general impressions, which may well be, and prob- 
ably are, colored by the author's personal judgments. They are, 
to repeat the warning made at the outset, merely reflections on 
the problem, But it is hoped that these reflections have some 
foundation in recorded data and facts; and that they will, 
therefore, at least provoke serious thought in directions that 
have heretofore been little emphasized in the statistical lit- 
erature, 


If these reflections are of some validity, they have a va- 
riety of implications, for both policy and further research, 
The implications for policy neither need nor can be discussed 
here in detail. We mention only the most obvious--that attempts 
at raising economic levels in countries that have so far failed 
to take advantage of the potentials of an industrial system are 
not merely a matter of adding a few plants (which without the 
necessary background are merely junk piles of brick and steel), 
and not merely of importing a few technical experts who are 
more than likely to be ignorant of the history and institution- 
al background of the country. It is more a matter of finding 
within the country whatever groups among its population are 
aware of the need for and the ways in which elements of the in- 
dustrial system can be adopted; and of mobilizing support behind 
these groups in the difficult effort which they will necessarily 
face. Above all, considerations of policy action must be made 
in full cognizance of the social and cultural corollaries of 
higher levels of economic performance, and of the implicit de- 
Struction of long standing and entrenched interests and atti- 
tudes which the adoption of these corollaries threatens. 


But I am not competent nor in a position to examine the 
policy implications adequately. My interest lies more in the 
Suggestions for further study--which are, in a sense, the 
raison d'étre of this whole discussion, The suggestion can be 
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put briefly: instead of confining ourselves to mechanistic, 
cross-section comparisons of quantitative indexes, let us pay 
adequate attention to the historical trends which cumulate in 
the kind of international differences in income levels that 

we currently observe. All that has been said concerning these 
trends in explaining existing differences was in the nature of 
suggestions based on what little one can learn. It is more im- 
portant as an indication of directions and questions around 
which further and more thorough inquiry into the processes of 
economic growth of nations can be built. 


This inquiry into economic growth in various countries 
would utilize quantitative data on secular changes in popula- 
tion, national income and its structure, many of the components 
ordinarily distinguished in studies of national income and 
wealth, foreign trade and investment, and a host of other as- 
pects of economic and social structure. But the inquiry can- 
not, and should not, be limited to quantitative data alone, 
even apart of the difficulties to be encountered with the 
scanty supply of such data for most countries. fThe historical 
heritage of the several countries as embodied in patterns and 
values dominating social behavior, their political structure, 
and their attempts, successful and otherwise, to adopt the ele- 
ments of the industrial system to conditions of their country, 
would all have to be examined. Much of the raw material fora 
systematic inquiry of this type lies in historical monographs 
and studies; much is still buried in the primary historical ma- 
terials; and much may be lost beyond recovery. More signifi- 
cant, a proper analysis of data of this kind, in conjunction 
with quantitative data, would impose upon the scholar problems 
for which the tools of his particular discipline--whether it be 
economics, political science, sociology, anthropology, statis- 
tics--may not be adequate. And much of the effort spent in 
this direction may yield primitive and limited results, at 
least at first. 


We cannot be too optimistic that this,- or other similar, 
inquiries will establish some invariant pattern of economic 
growth of nations; or succeed in clearly distinguishing between 
the necessary and accidental conditions of the effective adop- 
tion of the industrial system. Indeed, one must beware of pre- 
mature generalizations because of the temptation they create 
for disregarding much of the variety and mutability of histor- 
ical experience. But what alternatives are there, except an 
examination of the only raw material of experience that we have 
for studying human societies, their structure and activities 
as revealed in the past? One can hope that a better understand- 
ing of the latter, scanty as the resulting tested generalizations 
may be, would at least prevent us from placing too much confi- 
dence in a succession of theories that so often magnify partial 
and transient conditions into universal and immutable factors. 


Simon Kuznets 


University of Pennsylvania 
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THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREA EXPERT: SOUTH ASIA MODEL 


These notes are based partly on my experience in Ceylon, 
partly on reports from and conversations with advisers to other 
countries of South Asia. An adviser has his problems as well 
as opportunities. The generalizations and special cases which 
follow are not to be specifically identified with Ceylon, where 
my work has been most happy and rewarding. 


The expert is likely to go to a tropical area--underdevel- 
opment has an affinity for hot weather. He and, often more im- 
portant, his family subject themselves to a drastic shift of 
scene, of climate, of cultural and religious assumptions in the 
environment, of types of diseases. The latter is critical. He 
is constantly preoccupied with the next diseases that he and 
his family will catch. The menaces of fever, stomach pains, 
heat rash, and debility succeed the milder threats of sinuses 
and head colds. Nor is the cultural shift reassuring. His 
life and assumptions in Kansas, Pennsylvania, or Oregon were 
bourgeois. He finds himself in the midst of a traditional so- 
ciety--which may be also a new and uneasy democracy--with part- 
feudal implications in its occupational, income, race, and caste 
relationships, 


Often the expert comes from academic life. A habit of ab- 
stract analysis has conditioned his outlook. He comes now to 
concrete problems of policy. Their rapid flow, broken by fre- 
quent interruptions, means that all decisions and recommenda- 
tions are not thought through. The expert comes to think that 
he is mainly contributing common sense, some scraps of analysis, 
and maybe effective expression--which any sensible fellow could 
do nearly as well. 


He finds it hard to wrench himself from his general pat- 
terns of abstract analysis, reinforced by classroom repetition, 
into the specific issues of his new environment. Often the old 
analysis fits disjointedly and awkwardly. As a simple example: 
in economics he may assume that monetary inflation means rising 
prices. He doesn't in a few weeks really accept the fact that 
inflation in many an underdeveloped economy means stable prices 
and falling foreign reserves. Or there may be a vexing kick- 
back to policy. More stringent exchange controls may lead to 
the most pleasant reduction in official out-payments, but to no 
change in the trend of foreign reserves. More controls may mean 
Only more evasion, 


The conviction that he is a peg of one shape in a hole 
of different and unpleasant shape, is a normal reaction of the 
early months of an expert's experience. It takes time to wear 
off, Meanwhile he notices giant cockroaches and spiders about 
the house, he looks for cobras and polongas wherever he walks, 
sees that dishes are not sterilized, Fests the first amoebic 
Stomach twinges, 


I 


The expert, by definition, is a person who lacks balance. 
The nutrition expert is a specialist in nutrition, the fishing 
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expert knows how to catch and preserve fish. The TB surgeon 
knows what can be done to cure tuberculosis by surgery and is 3 
inclined to leave to one side housing, food, innoculations, 

and antibiotics. The economist easily dismisses elements of 
cultural morale that may be more important to a people than 

higher real income, and without which "people dismiss freely 4 
— souls and die"--as was reported of the Hawaiians in the } 
1530s. 


It is, with all good will, not easy for the expert to bear 
rejections or mutilations of cherished projects for reasons q 
which lie outside his field of interest. And it is easy to sus- 
pect that rejections are being made for insubstantial reasons 
or to serve vested interests--and what change does not in fact 
have its vested interests to oppose? A World Bank report that 
looks down its nose at the efficiency of specified government 
enterprises meets inevitably with counter-fire from the apo- 
plectic Minister in charge. 





And delays can continue forever--or so it seems--with one 
sensible report postponed in execution until it is obsolete; 
and the next follows to gather dust in turn. This matter of ; 
delays is no doubt a fault of all governments, but it is an es- : 
pecially acute matter in newly independent countries with admin- 
istrative staffs of no more than fair efficiency at best, who 
have to cope with heavy loads of work. On the one side, the 
new independence is expected by the public to bring results. On 
the other a socialist pattern of thinking in political circles 
encourages economic and social action by government, and the so- 
cial welfare trends of industrial nations encourage administra- 
tors in underdeveloped countries to follow their example. The 
local problems of health, food, housing, and general poverty 
are obvious and acute, and are a source of embarrassment when 
put against Western standards. With those standards the local 
administrator is well familiar, for education-through-junket 
is the plain motto today of small and large governments alike. 


The expert who comes, as he normally does, from a rich 
country, has implicit in his mind a given pattern of what is 
appropriate with respect to spending and performance in his 
field. The expert is imported precisely because his standards 
in his field are high. But high standards are only partly a 
matter of knowledge and skill. They also reflect what a wealthy 
country can afford. The theoretical realization that margins j 
are closer in an underdeveloped country may not suffice to make § 
the expert change his mental habits as to what is right and ; 
proper there, Frustration is acute when an expert, recruited 
hopefully during a boom, arrives during a trade recession and 
his fine projects are blue-pencilled. This is frequent. Under- 
developed countries are especially subject to ups and downs in 
commodity prices since they usually depend for their livelihood 
on only a few basic commodity exports. 


Economics imposes a limitation in another way--and this 

point is especially relevant to experts who are not economists. 

Efficient techniques mean one thing in Detroit, in Iowa, and 
in Manchester, where capital and land are relatively abundant, 
and labor is scarce and relatively skilled. The expert comes 
wanting to apply techniques that are efficient. But his "effi- 
cient" techniques often are misfits when applied in lands where, 
for example, labor costs are 40 cents a day rather than $16.00, 
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and capital goods are far more expensive in both their first 
cost and upkeep. It may be no sign of inefficiency, but only 
of prudent economy, that a contractor has his concrete carried 
by a long line of male and female laborers with salad bowls, 
rather than transported by steel troughs or a crane-and-bucket 
that must be brought. by ship five thousand miles. Or, that an 
office or a Bank has its records kept and its calculations done 
by ranks of clerks rather than by IBMs or Fridens. Or, to look 
at the land-to-capital ratio: in a good residential district in 
one South Asian city, the land on which a house is built would 
typically cost about three times as much as the house, despite 
the fact that the house contains some imported materials. The 
analogy in the U. S. would be that of a house in a good dis- 
trict that costs $20,000 but is normally built on land valued 
at $60,000, It is no surprise that houses in the Asian city 
are in narrow compounds, 


a 


Another error of perspective is built into the psychology 
of the expert in economics and psychology. Available data sug- 
gest that income is distributed more unequally in underdeveloped 
than in developed areas. From a recent study of mine, the index 
of concentration* (in which 100 represents complete inequality, 
O complete equality), was recently (before income taxes) in 
Puerto Rico, 53; Ceylon, 43; United States, 40; and United King- 
dom, 35. The contrast is still greater after income taxes: Cey- 
lon, 42; United States, 40; United Kingdom, 27. But the average 
Westerner in South Asia, including the expert, has an impression 
vf much greater inequality than the data bear out. 


This impression is biased. The bias arises partly because 
the Westerner is struck by the luxurious life of a minute seg- 
ment of the population who have Cadillacs and Daimlers, huge 
houses, flocks of servants, and jewelry by the pound. In his 
home country, the typical Westerner has not associated with a 
comparable wealthy segment of the population, nor are the Western 
rich and not-so-rich nearly so given to conspicuous spending as 
are their counterparts of the East. In the West Veblen has, in 
fact or by coincidence, won his battle in part. Beyond a certain 
point of grandeur, the conspicuous spender feels ill at ease. 

In the East, the older tradition remains hardy. A well-to-do 
Colombo family with an income the equivalent of £2600(or $7300) 
a year considers it suitable to marry off a daughter in a sump- 
tuous festival boasting 2000 guests. A college graduate ina 
good job paying £750 (or $2100) a year thinks it only decent 
that his wife should possess £1800 (or $5000) of jewels. The 
notion that Woolworths has something that looks almost as good 
is still distant. 


In the East, furthermore, the Westerner's blanket impres- 
Sion of a widely different pattern of life and of general pov- 





*Based on a Lorenz curve analysis. The index of concentra- 
tion is the quotient derived from dividing the area between 
the Lorenz curve and the 45° line of complete equality, by 
the total area below and to the right of the 45° line, 
There are some doubts arising from inaccuracy and incompar- 
ability of data, but not enough to change the general mag- 
nitudes of the data. 
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erty blurs for him the existence of the gradations that spell 
middle-class living: a diet that contains meat rather than one 
in which it is absent, and rice rather than kurakkan; concrete, 
stone, or wood floors rather than dirt; tile roofs rather than 
thatch; brick walls rather than wattle-and-daub; sarongs and 
sarees of good quality instead of the cheapest cotton. 


Iil 


Aside from the personal problems and biases of the expert, 
there are the problems arising from the people with whom and 
the situation in which he works, The foreign administrator 
and politician appointing an expert is partly concerned with 
the effect on newspaper headlines, and only partly with what 
the men will do. This is true above all in the newly independ- 
ent democracies. The less seasoned politician in these areas 
is nervously distrustful of the vagaries of the electorate, 
and aims to mollify and impress them. His psychology stands in 
extreme contrast with the conventional Marxist portrait of the 
hardened bourgeoisie ruthlessly holding down the proletariat. 


This understandable mixed purpose gives rise to a consider- 
able volume of cynicism among the imported experts--who are se- 
lected on the basis of not being fools. They are acutely aware 
that their technical accomplishments for the country may not be 
more important in the mind of their Minister than their contri- 
bution to his own publicity. The visiting specialist grows 
cynical about the term "expert," and deftnes it as any so-and-so 
away from home-~-but uneasily so, for though the foundation that 
supports his status and income is a bit shaky, still why should 
he dig away at it? 


The cynicism is excessive. Without prestige--which can be 
used--the specialist's advice and reactions would carry less 
weight or none. Nor is his cynicism without an aspect of van- 
ity, for it isn't unpleasant to be conspicuous and headlined, 
He protests too much. 


The difficulties of accomplishing effective work are in- 
creased by two other factors. The first is a trouble that the 
West has in part brought upon itself. The people who live in 
underdeveloped areas, on the average, are just as able as their 
luckier contemporaries in high-income countries. Under the 
ceiling fans of Jakarta, Bangkok, Manila, Rangoon, Colombo, 
Karachi and Delhi sit people who are arguing over the obsoles- 
cence of Keynes and the rediscovery of money, the influence of 
land reform-on output, issues of patterns of cultural change 
and of capital accumulation, and all the rest. They are as 
well up as government servants anywhere have time to be with 
the outpouring of UN factual studies and with the abstract is- 
sues of economic development. 


But their consciousness of ability is undermined to some 
degree by a persisting sense of higher incomes and technically 
more progressive cultures elsewhere. A young Ph.D. from an 
American university, just home to Delhi, thinks that the best 
policy for India is to take over the culture as well as the 
techniques of the West. His conclusion is no aid to local self- 
confidence. A store clerk in the United States may receive an 
income equal to that of a senior public official in South Asia. 
The comparison galls. 
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The economists, technicians, and government servants of 
these areas know too that their regions are menaced by the threat 
of rising numbers of the population (so that plans for raising 
production are often plans for preventing the standard of living 
from falling), and by stable or falling output of a number of 
basic commodities. Economic development is difficult. Stagna- 
tion is the normal phenomenon of history. Facing the inherent 
difficulties of their situation, they are conscious too of the 
long pattern of colonial power reaching out from Europe, and of 
the continuing, though resented, prestige of the "European" 
(which includes anyone of European descent). 


This uneasy and distrustful background of emotion--though 
it can be exaggerated and may fall away completely in the mutual 
respect of continued and affectionate work together--is to some 
degree a bar to effective cooperation between the expert and the 
local technicians and administrators with whom he works. 


The second difficulty impeding effective work arises from 
the fact that prestige is a most important matter, and more 
uniquely determined in a traditional society than in the West. 
The West gives people the chance of excelling in many differ- 
ent lines--in business, in athletics, in hunting, in clubs, in 
research or artistic work, in setting a good table, and the like. 
The individual can be philosophical about his failure in one line 
if he does well in something else. The East is more inclined 
towards divisions that cut horizontally across society and strat~ 
ify people in most ways, or in all ways, at the same level: by 
income, education, dress, food, housing, recreation, speech, 
Where the social divisions cut deeper, people tend to be more 
conscious of the chance of rising and the risk of falling. 


The prestige of the foreign expert can therefore be a 
threat to a local officer, and non-cooperation and a campaign 
of criticism can seem to him his best policy. 


IV 


Experting is worthwhile despite all cases of waste of ef- 
fort, and despite the fact that, at best, not much is done in 
any brief period of time to further development and raise liv- 
ing standards. One UN organization advises its new experts 
that if they do 25 per cent of what might be done, they should 
be content. The advice is optimistic. They are more likely to 
succeed in 10, 5, or 2 per cent of what might be done. But the 
little improvement that is achieved--toward less hunger, less 
sickness, fewer babies dead of worms and dysentery and fewer 
men and women racked with malarial fever; toward more calories 
and more strength to put against the day's work--is very much 
worth doing, 


Aside from this, there is the advantage to the expert him- 
self, From his own point of view, he gains more than he gives, 
He i new techniques. He gains direct knowledge of a new 
world, 


Theodore Morgan 


Central Bank of Ceylon 
Colombo, Ceylon 
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THE GEZIRA SCHEME IN THE SUDAN AND THE RUSSIAN 
KOLKHOZ: A COMPARISON OF TWO EXPERIMENTS* 


Is there really any justification for comparing the irri- 
gation scheme of the Sudan with a Russian Kolkhoz? Would not 
the chairman of a collective farm be indignant on seeing his 
People's Enterprise mentioned together with a scheme that so 
clearly bears the marks of its capitalistic origin? And would 
not British and Sudanese authcrities, not unjustly proud of 
their mighty performance in the heart of Africa, be mildly sur- 
prised if the results of their exertions were compared with 
those of the Soviets? Perhaps, But on second thought the com- 
parison might seem more reasonable and plausible, 


Both experiments date from about the same time. Both try, 
by the use of machines and tractors, to improve agricultural 
output, to achieve what was formerly impossible. Both are 
based on a fairly inelastic scheme that is compulsory for the 
individual peasant, who has very limited freedom in carrying 
out his agricultural duties without actually becoming a mere 
farmhand. 


The Gezira Scheme, like the Kolkhoz, claims to have great- 
ly improved the standard of living of the people who work there, 
indeed both are of the greatest importance to the whole national 
econcmy. Both have, besides their economic purpose, social and 
political aims: to make citizens more self-conscious, more ac- 
tively involved in the life of their country. 


There do, therefore, seem to be some reasons for making a 
comparison, (1) It is necessary, however, to study the details 
of both experiments to discover their fundamental similarities. 
I will try to point out that, however many differences there 
may be, the main motives and objectives of both schemes are 
practically the same, although the standpoint of the organizers 
is quite different. 


In order to give a clear picture of both agricultural sys- 
tems, I propose to give first an account of the organization 
and development of the Gezira Scheme, then a description of the 
Kolkhoz and finally to draw some comparisons between them. 


I. The Gezira Irrigation Scheme 





1. Historical Survey 





Very shortly after the establishment of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Condominium in the Sudan (1898), the first British Governor- 





*Part I of three-part article. Part II will discuss the or- 
ganization and achievements of the kolkhoz, and Part III 
will formally compare the Gezira Scheme and the kolkhoz, 


(1) When preparing this study, I found that I was not the 
first to think so. Mr. Mohammed Afzal, in his article, 
"A Note on the Gezira-Scheme, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan," 
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General, Lord Kitchener, planned the economic and social devel- 
opment of the country. His ideas were undeniably progressive 
and his objectives were to give the Sudanese a fair opportunity 
for taking part in the development he expected and to prevent 
them becoming the victims of unscrupulous money-lenders and ab- 
sentee-~landowners. He wanted to establish joint management by 
Government and peasants in order to give both parties the full 
advantages of their combined efforts. 


As early as in 1904 Sir William Garstin published his Re- 
port on the Basin of the Upper Nile, pointing out that there 
was enough good land and adequate population for a big agricul- 
tural scheme in the middle eastern part of the Gezira (island), 
the region between the Blue and White Nile, which meet at Khar- 
toum, the capital of the Sudan, 





Garstin's original plan was to erect a dam in the Blue 
Nile to raise the water level to irrigate the fertile soil of 
the Gezira and to grow wheat there. The total planned irri- 
gated surface was about 100,000 feddans. (2) 


Meanwhile experiments with Egyptian long-staple cotton 
(sakellarides) had been carried out on a concession at Zeidab 
by an American, Leigh Hunt, who after a visit to London, estab- 
lished the Sudan Experimental Plantations Syndicate in 1904. A 
few successful years later the word "experimental" was dropped 
and in 1911 when the Sudanese Government was about to open a 
pump-scheme (3) on the Blue Nile, it invited the Sudan Planta- 
tions Syndicate to manage it. (45 This was the beginning of a 
long and fruitful collaboration that lasted until 1950. 


The Garstin Plan was slowly carried out, but came to a 


complete halt during the first World War. Upon reconsideration, 


it was found that it might be improved upon by extending the 
proposed dam to irrigate at least 300,000 feddans and further 
by changing to cotton as the main crop. Thus, when the war was 
over the project was more definite than before and had also at- 


tracted the attention of the British Cotton Growing Association, 


who led the British Government to increase an original loan of 

£3,000,000 to the Sudanese Government to $6,000,000 which later 
was enlarged to £13,000,000 because of increasing material and 

labor costs. 


The principal work was the construction of the big dam in 
the Blue Nile near Sennar. The basin so formed has a capacity 
of 781 million cubic meters. The dam has a total length of 
3025 meters. This work, the main canal and the branch-canals, 
having a total length of 323 km., were completed by 1925, then 





Indian Cotton Growing Review, April 1949, makes such a 
comparison, dedicating only one page to it. 





(2) 1 feddan equals 0.42 hectares or 1.038 acres. 


(3) By this method, the water is pumped from the river to 
reach the level of the land, 


(4) The agreement concerning the Gezira Scheme was concluded 


on 17th October 1919. Sir Harold MacMichael, The Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 189. 
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irrigating 240,000 feddans and requiring an investment of £11 
million. Later extensions brought the irrigated surface up to 
nearly 900,000 feddans and the investment costs to £13,000,000, 


All this, however, was not possible without a settlement i 
with Egypt regulating the use of the Nile waters. By the trea- ; 
ty of 7th May 1929 it was agreed that the Sudan should be al- j 
lowed to use 922 million cubic meters yearly. This settlement 
limited the volume of water to be used, while the surface to be @ 
irrigated was restricted to 300,000 feddans. It was fortunate 
that Gezira soil is almost impervious which prevents practically ; 
all percolation loss of water. Less water per feddan is there- 
fore needed than was originally estimated. (5) 

During the first few years the scheme was a promising prop- | 
osition for the three partners: the Sudanese Government, the ; 
SPS and the Tenants. This partnership is one characteristic 
feature of the Gezira Scheme: the individual peasants are not 
working as laborers in an enterprise with fixed wages, but 
share fully in the profits. The proportion of sharing was about 
40 per cent to the Government, 40 per cent to the Tenants and 
approximately 20 per cent to the SPS. When later the Kassala 
Cotton Company took part in the enterprise (1928), both compan- 
ies shared in this 20 per cent. ) 


The years 1929-1931 were less favorable. fThe world crisis 
caused a serious fall in cotton prices and the crop, especially 
that of 1930-31 was exceptionally bad (1.4 kantar per feddan). 
(7) Originally, the minimum cotton price had been estimated at 
12 pence a 1lb., but in 1931 the actual price was 6.5 pence. So 
the net credit brought to the Joint Account of the three part- 
ners was in that year only £349,000, (8) about one-sixth of the 
amount of 1928-1929, 





The low yields of 1930 and 1931 were not only caused by ex- 
cessive rains, but also by pests and plant-diseases anc this was 





(5) R. H. MacGregor, "The Nile Waters," in J. A. de C. Hamilton 
(ed.), The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan from Within, 289. Further 
details will be found in J. A. Tothill ted.), Agriculture 
in the Sudan [cited hereafter as Tothill], see especially 
Chapter XXl, "The Irrigation of the Sudan," by W. H. Allen. 
About the political issues with Egypt see MacMichael, op. 
cit., 190-195 and Chapter XVII. 











(6) These percentages have not always been exactly the same. - 
The Kassala Cotton Co. received about 30 per cent by rea- 
son of special circumstances, Tothill, 204. This Company ( 
controlled about 20 per cent and SPS 80 per cent of the 
area, The gross division was, therefore, to the Government ( 
38 per cent, to the Companies 22 per cent and to the Ten- 
ants 40 per cent. 





(7) 1 kantar of unginned cotton equals 315 lbs. Average yield 
per feddan (1925-1949) was 3.75 kantar or 12.6 q/ha, as 
computed from a table in Appendix 5 of the Select Committee §® ( 
of the Legislative Assembly Report on the Future Administra® 
tion of the Gezira Scheme, Khartoum, 1950. [Hereafter this 
report will be cited as SCR.] 











(8) SCR, 65. 
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the reason why much more attention and energy has since been de- 
voted to fight these perpetual threats. Much has been done to 
develop research and today insect pests, like locusts, cannot 
hope to settle down quietly in the Gezira. In 1946, for example, 
no less than 60,000 sacks of poison were used to exterminate 

that plague. Plant diseases, such as leaf-curl, have been 
brought under control. 


It is not our intention to follow the history of the Gezira 
Scheme step by step, so I should like to close this brief survey 
by mentioning the new era, which began on July 1st 1950 when the 
Companies! concessions ended and their work was taken over by a 
covernment body, called the Sudan Gezira Board. Its functions 
and organization will be discussed later. 


2. Organization Before 1950 





Before the project briefly sketched above began, the Ge- 
zira was already one of the most important parts of the Sudan, 
producing yearly about.130,000 tons of dura (millet). (9) It 
was not, therefore, a completely "new" country in which the 
scheme was carried out, although formerly agriculture was main- 
ly carried on according to the caprice of unreliable rains, 
with very uncertain crops. There were, of course, legitimate 
land-owners and their claims were respected. Long before the 
actual start of the scheme these rights had been registered and 
legislation was passed to the effect that everybody who pos- 
sessed land within the scheme was obliged to lend it on a 40- 
years lease to the Government at a price of PT 10 per feddan 
(10), the highest price for a lease under normal circumstances 
before the irrigation. The rights of the owner are still fur- 
ther restricted since he is not allowed to sell his property 
without Government approval. This is only given if land is 
sold to: 


a. Tenants (or Sheiks) or close relatives of the vendor, 
who own less than 720 feddans. 


Ds Bonafide residents in the area and potential cultiva- 
tors who may thereby increase their holdings up to 
40 feddans. (11) 


If it is impossible for the owner to conform to these condi- 
tions, then he can sell his land to the Government at a fixed 
rate of PT 80 (since 1947 EE 1) per feddan. (12) 





( 9) La Vie Economigue du Soudan Anglo-Egyptien, Notes et Etudes 
Documentaires, July 15, 1949. 








(10) PT (piastre tarifa) 100 equals KE 1 which equals 1,009 mil- 
liemes or Bl. 6d. 


(11) Tothill, Chapter XXVII, "Blue Nile Province," by E. Mackin- 
non, 772. 


(12) Report by the Governor-General on the Administration, Fi- 
nances, and Conditions of the Sudan in 1947, 175. [Hereaf- 








ter this series will be cited as GGR, together with the 
year for which the report is made.] 
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It is clear that private ownership is very much restricted, 
for, apart from this, the proprietor is allowed to bequeath his 
land only in plots of 10 feddans. This regulation was neces- 
sary as the whole irrigation scheme is subdivided in 10 feddan 
plots and it seemed undesirable to open the door to infinite 
subdivisions. However useful these measures are, it cannot be 
denied that the land-owner has lost most of his original rights 
As it is put in a booklet, issued by the Sudan Government: "The 
use, but not the ownership of the land has been nationalised, 
i.e., no individual can keep his land out of the Scheme." (13) 
The Government has bought a good deal of land in recent years. 
In 1946, it owned about 25 per cent of the irrigated area, but 
the Companies do not own any land themselves. (14) 


The allocation of tenancies is regulated by the Gezira 
Land Ordinance of 1927, which amended earlier legislation of 
1921 and 1923. Those who owned 40 feddans or more, called 
"right holders" (a tenancy consists of four 10 feddan plots) 
come first as tenants; then their "nominees", people nominated 
by owners who possess twice 40 feddans or more, finally, "pref- 
erential tenants", i.e. people who possess more than 20 but 
less than 40 feddans. 


The allocation of tenancies to rightholders and nominees 
is obligatory unless they have a bad cultivation record. (15) 
Preferential tenants are allocated tenancies in preference to 
landless men. After tenancies have been allotted to these 
three classes of cultivators, the claims of others are consid- 
ered, and allocations are made to those considered suitable, 
after consultation with the village council concerned. fThe al- 
lotment of the individual tenancies was performed by representa- 
tives of the Concession Companies, the Administration and the 
Tenants, but the Companies had the last word in this matter. 


If we consider the way in which the agricultural work was 
carried out, we find that the three partners each have their 
definite task: the Government gives the land and provides the 
water, as it has to take care of the dam and the main canals. 
It also organizes and pays for the research. The Companies had 
to clear and to prepare the fields and to dig the major and mi- 
nor distributaries. The tenants themselves work the fields and 
clear the minor distributaries. The managerial work was done by 
the Companies who controlled the whole process with about 100 
graduate Agricultural Inspectors (mainly British), and saw that 
the various jobs were done at the proper time. An important 
task of the Companies was the mechanical ploughing (although 
the cost of it was charged against the tenants' account); main- 
tenance of tractors and machines; and the ginning and marketing 
of the cotton. (16) The tenants received advances from the Com- 





(13) The Sudan, A Record of Progress 1898-1947, 32. 





(14) M. Afzal, loc. cit., 9. 


(15) Mackinnon, loc. cit., 771. If they have a bad record 
"they are persuaded to nominate someone else." "At the 
end of 1938-1939 the evictions were just over 1 per cent 
for the Sudan Plantation Syndicate area and 4 per cent for 
the Kassala Cotton Company," ibid., 772. 


(16) The funds necessary for building factories, workshops and 
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panies for the costs of sowing, weeding, and picking, which 

were afterwards subtracted from their individual shares. The 
net proceeds of the cotton were brought into the joint cotton 
account, and against this sum were debited the expenses of 
growing the crop, ginning, sacks and baling material, transport, 
insurance, freight and marketing. 


The tenants had to cultivate 10 feddan of cotton under the 
supervision of the Companies! Inspectors. Daily control was 
exercised by the Agricultural Sheiks (or Samads) who represent 
their villages in any nezotiations with the Companies' inspec- 
tors, and they passed on the latter's instructions and advice. 
Some control is exercisea over the actions of the Samad by the 
village councils--bodies elected by the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage (tenants and others) which were first set up in 1941 and 
are rapidly increasing in number. These councils are now to 
be found in more than 90 per cent of all Gezira villages. (17) 


As a tenancy consists of 40 feddans, much land could be 

used for other purposes besides growing cotton. But experi- 
ence proved it advantageous to keep at least half of the land 
fallow and a rigid control is set up to maintain the crop rota- 
tion. (18) That is best to keep the land in good condition. 
It should be stressed that the tenant has nothing to pay for 
the water he receives from the Scheme for his food crops, and 
that he does not pay any taxes, as these are considered to be 
included in the 40 per cent, which goes to the Government. 


Before discussing the new organization that went into ef- 
fect on Ist July 1950, it may be useful to have a look first at 


the position of the socially most important partner, the tenants. 


3. Working Conditions of the Tenants 





From the foregoing survey it will be clear that the peas- 
ants in the Gezira are not ordinary tenants, but share-croppers, 
not seldom working on their own land, rented by the Government 
which pays a rental of PT 10 per feddan to the owners. This 
situation, curious as it may seem, is not altogether unusual. 

In Java it is even quite common that a man leases his plot to 
a wealthier neighbor, who pays the rent in advance and gives 





light railways were provided by the Companies, but they ob- 
tained interest of 6 per cent on it (and in bad years 5 per 
cent). SCR, 59, 60. 


(17) GGR 1947, 169. 


(18) Since 1933-1934 an eight year rotation has been in force: 
cotton-resting-resting-cotton-resting-dura-lubia or rest- 
ing-resting. Within eight years, thererore, there are two 
cotton crops from the same tenancy, one dura and perhaps 
one lubia. The 40 feddan plot is divided into 4 hawashas 
of 10 feddans each, so every tenant will have yearly 
feddan of cotton and share 1 hawasha of dura with his 
neighbor, thus cultivating 15 feddans or, if dura is also 
grown, he will share 10 more feddans with an adjoining 
tenant as well. Tothill, 777. Lubia is grown as a green 
fodder, but sometimes beans are used, too, 
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the land back to the original owner to cultivate it for him as 
a share-cropper., (19) It is, in this case, a credit agreement. 
In the Gezira, however, this element of credit is relatively 
unimportant. The owner receives his rental, and in addition 
the right to cultivate a holding of 40 feddans, or to nominate 
a relative or somebody else who is suitable as a tenant to take 
his place as a cultivator. 


This right to work on a certain holding has a widely vary~ 
ing value, as the cotton yield and especially world cotton pric~ 
es vary greatly (1931: 6.5 pence per 1b., 1950: 62 pence per 
1b.). The additional income from rent is only important in 
very bad years such as 1932, 1933 and 1935 when the average 
cash i. to ‘- tenants were respectively nil, EE 2.200 
and EE 800. (20) The rent, BE 4 per holding, is at such 
times a substantial increase in money-income. (21) On the oth- 
er hand, in 1949 when EE 189 was the average cash payment per 
holding, the rent received cannot have formed a very important 
part of the tenant's income; even if he was a-.big land owner; 
500 feddans, for instance, had a rental income of only EE 50. 


Yet when the Scheme started, PT 10 per feddan of unirri- 
gated land was a very good rent and it is clear that the addi- 
tional value of the land, due to irrigation, was made possible 
only by the Government initiative and outlay. This must be the 
justification for the fact that the remuneration of the first 
of the factors of production, the land, is a fixed item, while 
the others (labor, capital, irrigation and management), are all 
proportional in the Scheme. 


In this connection it is interesting to see how the remu- 
neration is allotted according to indigenous custom. In the 
Gezira area the land-owner outside the Scheme received 1/10 
of the yield, the owner of the waterwheels 1/10, the man who 
procures the cattle to drive the wheels (22) 2/10, while 4/30 
is given for the procurement of seed and implements and, fi- 
nally, 2/30 for cattle fodder; the remaining 4/10 go to the 
worker, ‘The 40 per cent paid out to tenants in the Gezira ir- 
rigated area thus conforms to a local custom." (23) But there 
is a rather important difference. According to custom the ten- 
ant's only obligation is to give his labor, but in the Scheme 
he has to procure the seed as well and has to pay the cost of 
ploughing which approximately conforms to the share given for 
seed and implements (4/30), plus a small part of the share for 
cattle. It is true that, in fact, the seed is procured and 
the ploughing done by the Companies, but the tenants pay the 





(19) J. H. Boeke, The Structure of the Netherlands Indies 
Economy, Chapter XI. 





(20) SCR, Appendix 14, 70. 


(21) The Government pays PT 10 per feddan. A holding consists 
of 40 feddans. Total Sudenaese property in the Gezira is 
about 700,000 feddans, 


(22) Of course the cattle are not only used for this purpose 
alone, but for ploughing, too; but this latter function 
is far less important than the former. 


(23) J. R. Burnett, "Crop Production," in Tothill, 300. 
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costs. (24) If we want to rely upon the customary division of 
the yield, then the share of the tenant should be 4/10 + 4/30 

= 53-1/3 per cent, say 55 per cent if the use of the cattle for 
ploughing is taken into account. 


Although the total cotton yield obtained by a tenant is 
probably more than he would ever get if he worked in the old- 
fashioned way, one cannot deny that the division of the pro- 
ceeds would not be exceptionally favorable for him, as compared 
to the traditional division, if the cotton proceeds were his 
only income, But there is more, as we shall see presently. 


The Government, on the other hand, also seems to receive 
less than it should according to local custom: procuring land 
(which it does indeed, after having taken it from the land- 
owners and having paid rent for it) and water, it should re- 
ceive 1/10 for the land plus a share for the irrigation (namely 
the waterwheels, the cattle and their upkeep)(1/10 plus 2/10 
plus 2/30) minus a small part of the cattle's share for their 
energy and for ploughing which, as we saw, should go to the 
tenants. So the Government's share should be about 45 per 
cent. But the tenants Should pay about 10 per cent taxes of 
their yield (25) to the Government, which makes the Govern- 
ment's and the tenants' share both 50 per cent. 


If this computation is more or less correct, then it leaves 
little room for a share for the Companies. Their duties are 
not easily brought into the simple scheme of indigenous agricul- 
ture. Apart from opening up and levelling new land and digging 
the minor irrigation channels, their task is mainly managerial: 
organization (including marketing), supervision and control, 
They also furnish capital for tractors, ginning factories, etc. 
although they could and did charge interest for it. So part 
of their work was "labor", part of it should be reckoned to be- 
long to the Government's task of irrigation, But both were 
minor tasks, “it cost them over EE 500,000 and they had to write 
this off out of their profits over the 25 year-period of their 
concession", (26) That means that these expenses were about 
BE 20,000 a year, which is not a great sum when compared to the 
average annual expenses of more than BE 250.000 they actually 
incurred. (27) 


We must, therefore, conclude that the Companies! real func- 
tion has been organization, supervision and control. As these 
factors did not enter into the traditional method of working as 





(24) But he pays much less than 4/30 of the total yield; in 1949 
the tenant's cash payment (which is less than his share) 
was — 189, but he paid only £ 16 for ploughing and seed, 
Had it been 4/30 of the total and since he was receiving 
4/10 himself, he would have had to pay 1/3 of his share, 
or £6 65. This distribution illustrates one of the advan- 
tages of modern agricultural methods and organization, 


(25) H. A. L. Tunley, "Revenue from Land and Crops," in Tothill, 
199, suggests that about 10 per cent of the crop is taken 
as taxes, at least from the value of the yield of dates. 


(26) SCR, 60. 


(27) Ibid., 28. Average computed by the author from a state- 
ment of expenses incurred over 23 years. 
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single factors, it is clear that the remuneration of land, wat- 
er, labor, etc., must be relatively less than it was tradition- 
ally: the very important managerial work automatically de- 
creased the other factors of production, 


Yet it is not clear why the landowners should not share 
proportionately in the total yield. If the field rental, paid 
by the Government, were replaced by the customary share of 10 
per cent then the Government should pay 1/5 of its own share to 
the land-owners, who would gain considerably by the change. 

They actually get PT 10 per feddan, which means EE 70,000 per 
year for the whole area owned by Sudanese. So we can conclude 
that in the years when the Government's share was less than 
£350,000, they had an extra advantage (this occurred in 3 years 
only, namely 1930: EE 330,000, 1931: BE 150,000 and 1933: 

EE 330,000) while they lost in all other years (28). Although 
the position of the Government, which took the daring initiative 
and a great risk, also calls for some extra remuneration, we may 
yet conclude that the original land-owners have some right to 
the revision of their income. For if the years 1948 and 1949 
were taken as a base, when the Government received EE 4,700,000 
and EE 5,400,000 respectively, their share should have been an 
average of about EE 1,000,000 instead of EE 70,000. 


Has the Government always had such huge shares? By no 
means. If the expenses for the irrigation department and for 
interest and amortisation of the loans raised abroad for the 
Gezira Scheme by the Government are deducted, we find that be- 
fore the war the Government had a surplus only in four years 
(1927, 1928, 1929, and 1937). In all other years there was a 
deficit, which totalled EE 2,400,000 by 1939, the last deficit 
year. The cumulative surplus was BE 6,350,000 in 1948, while 
1949 will have brought it up to more than EE 10 millions. 


Compared to the Government, the Companies were definitely 
better off. They ran at a loss during one year only (EE 14,584 
in 1931), while their all-years average profits from 1926-1949 
(incl.) was about EE 560,000. (29) The Government's all-years 
average profits amounted to approximately EE 430,000, which 
proves that the work of supervision, control and marketing re- 
ceived a better remuneration than capital and initiative. Yet 
one should not forget that the real task of the entrepreneur 
was performed by these Companies. Without their experience 
in cotton growing and marketing the whole project would cer- 
tainly have failed completely. 


And the tenants? We found that their share was smaller 
when compared to the customary division of the crop. It is not 
easy to make a satisfactory computation of their real share 
from the cotton proceeds, because the available data are not 
complete. In the Select Committee's Report we find, however, 

a statement about the cash payment per year per tenant from 
1929-1949 (inel.). But this amount is not quite conclusive, 





(28) The Governments average share, from 1926 to 1949 incl., 
was EE 1,316,000. Computed by the author from SCR, Ap- 
pendix 7, 29. 


(29) + 9 lai by the author from SCR, Appendices 6 and 7, 
25-29. 
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as the advances made to them by the Companies and deducted from 
their share, have to be taken into account too. Furthermore, 
there was the formation at the Tenant's Reserve Fund. The rea- 
son for this Fund lay in the double calamity of 1931: the low- 
est cotton prices combined with the worst yield in the Scheme's 
history. That year nothing could be paid to the tenants and 
even their debts to the Companies (loans) could not be covered 
by the proceeds from the crop. The Government and the Companies 
decided to make the necessary advances and at the same time to 
build up a reserve fund (30). On the 30th June 1949 the amount 
paid in was BE 45.5 per tenant, totalling BE 1 million. Before 
the war the yearly cash paid out to the tenants was not much 
more than BE 10 or BE 12 on the average, except in the first 

few years, This amount increased substantially during and after 
the war, (31). 


According to an SPS statement advances to tenants before 
the war were enough to cover their expenses for hired labor (if 
the tenant worked himself), and he could even make "a little 
additional income out of his loans." "Since the war, a tenant, 
even if he worked himself, usually had to pay a little out of 
his profits, in addition to using his loans, to cover his cost 
of production", (32) The average yearly cash, received by a 
tenant, amounted to EE 31.200 during the period 1929-1949 (incl. ) 
which means an average total for all tenants of about BE 600,000, 
i.e., not much more than the Companies' average profits, 


One important factor, however, is hereby still overlooked, 
namely that the Government also procures land and water for the 
dura and lubia crop, which are retained wholly (and without tax- 
ation) by the tenant. The value of these crops is not easily 
to be compared with the proceeds of the cotton, because dura is 
a food crop and will therefore usually not be sold, or only 
partly sold; lubia is used as fodder for the tenant's cattle, 
although part of it too may be sold, According to Afzal, (33) 
the money income obtained from dura and lubia latter the needs 
of the farmer's family and his livestock had been covered) was 
(in 1945) about BE 10 plus EE 5 while the cotton income produced 
EE 40 on the average, 


But the costs incurred by the peasant have to be subtracted 
from his cash income, whatever it may be. 


It is not possible for the tenant to do all the necessary 
work alone, Some estimates have been made of the costs of pro- 
duction per 10 feddans of cotton holding, which varied (in 1949) 
between BE 70,600 and EE 106, (34) The Sudan Plantations Syndi- 





(30) Tothill, 786. 


(31) 1941, BE 11.6; 1942, BE 15.5; 1943, EE 24.9; 1944, BE 29.1; 
1945, BE 34.8; 1946, BE 46.8; 1947, BE 61.5; 1948, EE 
110.9; 1949, BE 189. SCR, 70. 


(32) SCR, Appendix 11, 35. 


(33) Loc. cit., 103. He visited the Gezira in 1946. The price 


of dura increased sharply after price controls on it had 
been abolished, 


(34) scR, 38. Of this amount about & 16 had to be paid to the 
Companies for seed, ploughing, etc. 
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cate estimates EE 80 to be a fair average. If the tenant and 
his family work themselves, they could perform an amount of 
work valued at EE 25, so BE 55 must be laid out by the farmer 
for wages, seed, cost of ploughing, etc. But he receives EE 4S 
advances from the Companies, so he has to pay EE 10 from his 
own pocket. If he does not work himself, that amount will be 
BE 35. (35). 


The computation made by the Tenants' Representatives Body's 
Committee is rather different. They estimate the costs of pro- 
duction not at BE 80, but at BE 106 for a cotton holding of 10 
feddans, furthermore they compute the net profits of dura (cal- 
culated in cash, without any direct consumption of dura) at 
EE 16 (yield 9 ardebs at BE 5, expenses BE 29). So the net re- 
sult for the 1949 crop is: (36) 








Costs Proceeds 
a BE 106 COGGOM cs i.cess BE 200 
Du ra . . *e *e ee . LE 29 Du ra . . . eeee . . BE 4S k 
BE otha a ... not mentioned Lubia ........ not mentioned E 
Cost of Advances...... BE 45 é, 
living: .... EE 180(37) q 
BE 315 BE 290 


—— the SPS's estimate (costs if the tenant does not 
work): 


Costs Proceeds 








a rs : BE 80 CGCCOM ciceeee BE 200 
DUPA ccscvecvesen Es 15 DUR s.66<e 6s» EE 70 
SUAS cetdedeoes BE 15 OO o° EE 30 
Cost of Advances ..... BE 45 

eee? occas not mentioned 
BE 110 BE 345 


Total profits thus EE 235, and, if the tenant and his fam- 
ily do work it will be EE 269. (38) If the cost of living for 
the family is also estimated at EE 180, then, according to the 
SPS the surplus will be EE 55 (or even EE 89 if the tenant 
works). The tenants suggest, on the other hand, that there is 
a loss of about EE 25, so altogether a difference of EE 80. We 
have already seen that the difference in cost-estimates for cot- 
ton accounts for EE 26 and that for dura for another EE 14, 
Lubia is-not mentioned at all by the tenants. 





(35) Ibid., 43. It must be borne in mind that cash payments to 
e tenants are made after advances have been deducted, 
Thus the total cash income from cotton is made up of ad- 
vances made during the season plus cash payments made af- 
ter selling the crop. 


(36) Computed by the author from data furnished in SCR by the 
TRB Committee and SPS, respectively. 


(37) For a family of 6 persons the Tenants find this sum "def- 
initely inadequate." SCR, 52. 


(38) scr, 48. 
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The Tenants remarked, giving surveys of production costs 
during four different periods (1924-29, 1930-37, 1938-45 and 
1946-9): "Receipts from Dura do not, in most cases, cover the 
expenses incurred, and as for lubia, it should not be consid- 
ered at all, for only 15 per cent (39) of the Tenants are al- 
lowed to grow it.... Besides the Syndicate has also stipulated 
that lubia should not be sold but left over as animal forage." 

p. 50, Report Select Committee.) The Tenants' computations 

2 53-56 of the report) do not seem quite convincing (costs in 
the first and second period for dura are estimated as being the 
same, while those for cotton are rightly in 1924-29 twice the 
amount of the next period) but their main fault is (and this oc- 
curs in the SPS's estimate as well) that the yield of a food 
crop, which for the most part is eaten by the tenant, is ex- 
pressed in money. The difference for the proceeds in the last 
period is explained by a different estimate of the average 
yield (9 by the tenants, 12-1/2 by the Syndicate), and further- 
more & 10 worth of the dura straw (fodder) is not taken into 
account by the tenants. 


Moreover, their appreciation of the dura crop seems incor- 
rect even if it were not, financially, a very advantageous prop- 
osition, because it neglects the immense significance of a 
steady food-crop not only for the Gezira peasants themselves, 
but for the country as well. Henderson remarks that dura prices 
rose in 1925-26 because of bad crops to BE 17. Now the irri- 
gated area of Gezira provides a fairly even yield and so in 
April 1942 the price was only EE 7, after 3 years of meager 
crops on the rain fields and two years of war. (40) 


It is clear that the tenants are rather pessimistic about 
their financial position. In fact their estimates had been 
made in order to show that they should have a bigger share when 
the Scheme was nationalized in July 1950. So their views are 
naturally rather somber. The SPS, on the contrary, has a firm 
belief in the favorable possibilities open to the tenants. 


Apart from his EE 235, the Syndicate argues, the energetic 
tenant (still doing no manual work himself) could obtain EE 20 
from sales of vegetables; profits accruing from fattening ani- 
mals, BE 15; and from transport fees by a camel he could get 
another EE 4 500, making altogether about BE 275. If he and 
his family do work themselves, this amount would be, according 





(39) This figure cannot be correct for the area under lubia 
was about 45,000 feddans and even as much as 55,000 fed- 
dans in recent years. The area under cotton was about 
205,000 feddans, so, if 5 feddans for lubia per tenancy 
rs used, half the tenants, not 15 per cent, could plant 


(40) Survey of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1898-1944. Mr. Gait- 
skell, Managing Director o e Sudan Gezira Board, says: 
"The Irrigated dura crop had obviously become immensely 
important to the tenants." (Radio Speech, July 15, 1950, 
2). The French appraisal, given in La Vie Economique du 
Soudan Anglo-E tian, stresses the same point and com- 
ments on the Ptabiiteine influence of the steady dura 
yields (p. 7). In 1948-1950, however, dura prices rose 

Sharply and Government imports were necessary. 
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to the SPS's statement, BE 335. (41) From the above computa- 
tion one striking finding seems to be that it is apparently 
quite common that the tenant and his family do not share in 
the ordinary agricultural work but leave everything to hired 
labor. 


"Before the Scheme a rich man used slaves for work, Poorer 
men worked with their families on the rain cultivation but did 
probably not more than 100 days work spread over the year. The 
present irrigation scheme demands constant attention. A tenant 
will be prepared with some prodding, to give this as a super- 
visor, but will avoid actually working if he has the money to 
hire someone else, It is the first thing he spends his money 
on. In spite of all the protests made to the contrary by the 
tenants themselves in prosperity, they do not do much work, if 
they can find alternative labor. There is actually a snob feel- 
ing behind it also which runs right through the family, a sort 
of feeling that a prosperous tenant really ought to be ina 
leisured class. In this connection some work is more respect- 
able than other. Traditional duties like sowing, weeding and 
even a bit of picking may be indulged in, but any really hard 
job like pulling or digging is considered fundamentally not a 
gsentleman's job and everycne wants to be a gentleman. This 
feeling goes up and down according to prosperity. During the 
early days and during the depression 1929-34, the tenants and 
their families did most of the work themselves. Just now they 
do very littie." (42) That proves that their standard of liv- 
ing cannot be very low, 


It ought to be stressed that the standard of living should 
not be evaluated in absolute terms: comparison of the consump- 
tion of the Gezira tenant, for instance, with that of the Amer- 
ican farmer would give quite unrealistic results. The Gezira 
tenant's standard of living should be compared with that of 
other Sudanese, because only then can we expect to find out 
whether or not the Gezira farmer has reason to be content. The 
Tenants' Representatives apparently are not. One glance, how- 
ever, at the statement of their daily expenses proves that 
their diet is much better than most Sudanese can usually afford. 
Dr. Tothill very rightly states: "Were one to adopt money as 
the yardstick and to use western standards, the conclusion 
would be that the entire rural population is miserably poor. (43) 
Such a conclusion, however, would be wide of the mark. The peo- 
ple in the Darfur village referred to and at Bonga are, as com- 
pared to many people in Europe, extremely well off.... There 
is, in fact, no shortage of anything that is vital for the ma- 
terial comfort of a household. (44) And if we see that these 
people at Bonga and Aliab eat less than half the quantity (45) 





(41) ScR, 48, 

(42) From a letter to the author by Mr. A. Gaitskell, Managing 
Director of the Sudan Gezira Board, I am greatly indebted 
to Mr. Gaitskell for giving me invaluable information about 
the Scheme, with which he has been associated since 1923, 

(43) Dr. Tothill wrote before the big price rises in cotton. 

(44) Tothill, 3. 


(45) J. W. Hervison, "Northern Province," in Tothill, 752, re- 
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mentioned by the Tenants of Gezira as a normal diet, then we 
can safely assume that the tenants' position is not bad, as 


will 


ant's daily expenditure for a family of six persons 


be seen from the following estimate of an ee ten- 
submit- 


ted by the Tenants to the Select Committee December 1949, 
p. 52 of the Report." — 


Milliemes 
1/2 kaila of dura (46) 
oe Os OP ee CE cccctunseweun ee 125 
COee GE Gat eee Ge. owas ce okeuseness ens 15 
1/2 oke of meat 
(1 oke=#1.25 kg.2-2.75 lbs.) wccccces 70 
OntOne., SAlG,. SOECOS: © 6i66iac0 ereele oe oe oes 20 
re re er 20 
MC REE EON ly. ira 25is4s 6 ose bnK. las tous: oie 1oro<elaueie New Rano elorawe 20 
Dt sve cnems as bene eee eee kienennnren 35 
Tea eoeoeveveveeeeeeveev eevee eeevreeeeeeeeeeee eee 25 
Coffee eeeeensveeteeeteenrteeeseenreenee7#seeseeenreeeeeeee 20 
PEE OD. 4.4 606k tO ONS 4088440 OOO RHO 10 
ANPING) axe) aia aoe re Fev loyiae te vas a: Aine reubua ie laser enetae 20 
WOME a eyaalenes arene a leudi eds) bei 1elGuo one se1erasejere(sierelnis 10 
Milk oeereeveveeveeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeevreeeeeee 30 
Total 440 


"It is estimated here," runs the Tenants Representatives! com- 


ment, 


"that a tenant supporting 6 persons will need EE 15 per 


month (PT 50 per day). PT 43 as calculated above are spent on 
daily needs, i.e., BE 12.900 m/ms per month. There is left 





(46) 


marks: "Of this [crop] about 220 kg. of wheat and 680 kg. 
of dura are retained for home consumption. These quanti- 
ties generously supply the staple diet of a family of six 
persons for a year." 


1 kaila = 16.5 liters = 1/2 ardeb; 1 ardeb of dura weighs 
336 rotls (Tothill, 1942) and 112 rotls = 113 lbs. So 1/2 
kaila of dura a day means about 3,000 liters a year which 
equals 2,250 kg., or about 1 ke. per person daily. Accord- 
ing to Dr. H. L. Corkill (Tothill, 262) "at least a pound 
of wholemeal millet or bread" helped to make a balanced 
diet together with daily meat, fish, eggs, milk or cheese, 
butter or a vegetable oil of some sort, some peanuts, some 
beans, peas, lentils and some fruit. The prices mentioned 
in the tenants' statement do not agree very well with offi- 
cial prices for November-December, 1949. Dura was about 

30 per cent more expensive, but meat 50 per cent cheaper 
(Khartoum prices which do not differ greatly from other 
Places in the Gezira, see Foreign Trade and Internal Sta- 
tistics, December 1950, 27). If we compute the qualities 
Obtained, according to these official statistics, and the 
prices mentioned, the tenant's family could buy daily: 

3/8 kaila of dura (10 lbs.); 1 oke of meat (2.75 lbs.); 

2 oke of onions (5.5 lbs.); weika (not mentioned in the 
statistics); 1/17 kantar of charcoal (nearly 6 lbs.) 1 rotl 
of sugar (1 1b.); tea (not mentioned in the statistics); 
1/4 rotl of coffee (.25 1b.); [Coffee rose sharply in price 
which doubled by January 1950] 1/8 gallon of kerosene; 1/2 
piece of soap; 2/9 kantar of firewood (22 lbs.); water; and 
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over BE 2.100 m/ms for other essentials such as clothing, main- 
tenance of buildings (houses), education of children, such oc- 
casions as weddings, doctor's fees in case of illness, and fu- 
nerals. ‘This sum is definitely inadequate." (47) 


From this statement it is clear that the Gezira-tenants 
live quite well. Their daily meat consumption equals the week-~- 
ly meat ration in England as assessed in February 1951. Their 
needs have already risen far above the common Sudanese level. 
Visitors unanimously noted this. Edward Atiyah found that stone 
houses are now built in the Gezira, where one hears the sound 
of a radio and not seldom may find a refrigerator. (48) Moham- 
med Afzal exclaims: "The results have to be seen to be believed 
--they are so astounding." (49) Rene Debono is not so exuber- 
ant; discussing the Gezira Scheme he calls it: "un systéme de 
de fermage rationellement organisé qui, s'il ne suffit pas a 
élever rapidement le niveau de vie des cultivateurs, les pro- 
tege néanmoins contre les depressions économiques serieuses, 
(50) It is true that especially in the last few years the high 
cotton prices have brought much money to the Gezira. We read 
in a recent contribution to The Economist, discussing the new 
organization of the scheme: "As long as he does not have to de- 
mean himself with manual labour on his 15 acres of cultivation, 
and has enough money left over, after paying his hired labour, 
for a comfortable life, including iced beer imported from Europe | 
at half-a-crown a bottle and taxi rides, the tenant is not going 
to worry about the rights and wrongs of nationalisation." (51) 
Finally a French statement, writing in La documentation fran- 

aise: "L'irrigation de la Gezira a incontestablement @levé 

c Standard de vie de la population interessée, bien que'elle 
lui demande naturellement une somme de travail trés supérieure 
a celle qu'elle fournissait jadis." (52) 











1-1/5 rotl of milk (1 pint). This does not seem a bad 
diet although fat and fruit are lacking. This is probably 
caused by local eating habits rather than by a lack of 
money, since a good deal of coffee, tea and sugar is con- 
sumed, 


(47) SCR, 52, also 50. The tenants claim that their share "was 
not sufficient even for the primary necessities of life, 
and should therefore divide equally with the Government 
the Companies' share, 


(48) The Spectator, March 31, 1950, 





(49) Loc. cit. Afzal visited the Gezira in his capacity as Di- 
rector of Research of the Pakistan General Cotton Committee. 

(50) "L' integration du Soudan dan l'economie egyptienne," in 

La Revue de l'Egypte economique et financiere, May 18,1946. 





(51) "Nationalization in the Sudan," The Economist, April 8, 
1950, 777. 





(52) La Vie Economique du Sudan Anglo-Egyptien, op. cit., 
July 15, 1949, 8. 
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The last few years put so much money into the pockets of 
the tenants, that most of them gave up working. Yet consump- 
tion did not increase very much, at least not for most commodi- 
ties. If we compare a few items which may be regarded as lux- 
ury goods, according to Sudanese conception, such as coffee, 
tea, sugar, etc., and add to this list cotton piece-goods and 
footwear, then it appears that the money-rich post-war years 
did not bring exceptional wealth, although the situation is de- 
cidedly improving. 


Because of war and post-war scarcity these commodities 
were rationed. Discussing this situation the Governor-General 
remarks in his Report (1946, p. 156) about this scarcity: "it 
proves very irksome to a population handling more cash than 
ever before, and yet unable to purchase in satisfactory quanti- 
ties the things they most urgently require..." 


Inflation was inevitable, although the prices of the prin- 
cipal commodities had been kept down by subsidizing them out of 
the Price Stabilisation Reserve. This fund had been built up 
from the balances between the high foreign prices for exports 
and the lower local prices. The cost of living index was thus 
increasing slowly during the war, but more rapidly afterwards: 
if 1938=100 then 1945=170 but 1947=229. (54) According to oth- 
er sources the 1947 index was as high as 280 and in 1948 not 
less than 400. (55) Thus the high money-income of recent 
years was for a substantial part due to inflation only, but 
even so there was for the tenants a real increase in purchas- 
ing power, that was used first of all in hiring labor. (56) 

In recent years luxury imports have grown less scarce, which is 
of special importance to the Gezira. 





(53) Derived from the Annual Report of the Department of Econom- 
ics and Trade (Khartoum), later called Foreign Trade and 
Internal Statistics (Khartoum, monthly). Similar data In 
GGR reports show considerable differences for some items, 














(54) GGR, 1947, 71. Index figure for food increased to 243, 
for clothing to 357. 


(55) General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics, Palestine, 
quoted in La Vie Economique du Soudan Anglo-Egyptien, op. 
eit., 18, The prices of most commodities showed an in- 
crease during 1949 and 1950, although there are a few ex- 
ceptions, the most important of which is dura which sold 
at 3 times the 1938 price in the last months of 1950 after 
having climbed 6 to 7 times the pre-war level in 1949 and 
in the first half of 1950. This decrease was due to large- 
scale imports of dura by the government. More than 20,000 
tons were imported in the first 11 months of 1950, as 
against only 2,000 tons for the same period in 1949 For- 


3 


eign Trade and Internal Statistics, December 1950, Table 











(56) The yearly payments, computed according to this index, 
could be expressed as pre-war values as follows (in round 
figures, all amounts are in ae? 3 1939, 18; 1940, 13; 
1941, 9; 1942, 13; 1943, 14; 1944, 18; 1945, 20; 1946,25; 


1947, 22; and 1948, 28. The years 1949 and 1950 will have 
been much higher, probably about £E 50, although accurate 
data is not yet available. 
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4. The Position of Hired Labor 





As was shown above, there are many tenants who do not work 
at all. It is interesting to see who is really tilling the 
soil. It appears that there is, apart from the tenants, anoth- 
er group of people who work as hired laborers only, and who are 
or are not settled as residents in the Gezira area, but come to 
the cotton fields when they can earn there a few pounds, This 
is, of course, mainly when the cotton is picked (January-April). 


It appears that a rather extensive organization is required 
in order to get sufficient labor on the fields. The costs of 
recruiting labor are estimated by the tenants at BE 6 per tenant 
(on a total of production cost of BE 106 in 1949). According to 
other estimates it is less or a little more, but in all esti- 
mates it constitutes at least 3 to 8 per cent of the total pro- 
duction cost. (57) The Report of the Governor-General for 1938 
says about this matter: "A local inquiry showed that in nearly 
every block there exists a permanent organization by which ten- 
ants bring in labor from surrounding districts and the annual 
immigration of labor may be said to have become part of the eco- 
nomic life of these districts. 


"In recent years a growing tendency has been observed among 
the immigrant labour from the Western Sudan, French Territory 
and Nigeria to form permanent settlements on sites in the irri- 
gated area separate from those already occupied by indigenous 
villages." (p. 58). These people, however, form a small minor- 
ity. Most of the workers are found in the Blue Nile Province 
itself, apparently even at an increasing rate. From the 110,000 
to 145,000 who yearly come to the cotton fields, neighboring peo- 
ple formed a little more than 50 per cent on the average from 
1939 to 1942, (58) as against more than 70 per cent from 1945- 
1947 according to figures given by the Governor-General (59). 

In this Report it is also stated that the number of pickers, 
especially in the southern blocks of the scheme, was too low; 
daily rates rose to PT 10-12 or even PT 30 in some places and 
even so “considerable quantities of lint remained unpicked," 


As we were discussing the working conditions of the tenants, 
it is not without interest to compare the wages earned by these 
immigrant workers. In 1947 the daily wage rate of PT 12 meant 
that a worker could buy every day, for instance: 


Milliemes 


3 kg. (6-1/2 1bs.) of dura (millet) ........2.- 36 
FS Me FAS SO rere rer Ter 20 
. Oe Cee Se) Oe MD 664606004005 b402006 20 
100 grams t6 ae 2 rr rrr 14 
oe a RS ee 15 


105° (60) 
(57) SCR, 38, 39, 41. This is, of course, an average. Not 


every tenant will necessarily incur expenses, and certain- 
ly not the same amount. 


(58) Tothill, 773. 





(59) GGR, 1947, 171. 


(60) Prices derived from Foreign Trade and Internal Statistics, 
January, 1949, taking the average of the prices from De- 





cember 31, 1946 to December 31, 1947. 
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This proves that the purchasing power of these wages is rather 
high. 


The total sum spent on wages was, if we accept the esti- 
mate of the SPS, about EE 65 per tenancy in 1949, without ac- 
counting for work done by the farmer himself. As there were 
about 20,700 tenancies, the grand total must have been about 
BE 1,345,500 distributed among hired workers, 


It is not easy to obtain a clear picture of the position 
of these people, because they consist of different groups. 
First of all there are the resident villagers who themselves 
have no tenancies. They do the sowing and weeding and "quite 
a lot of the picking." (61) A second group is formed by the 
local Arab immigrants whose number, as we saw, is increasing. 
They grow their own dura at home and so will normally come 
only for the cotton picking. But if the rains fall and their 
own crop is inadequate, they will come earlier to do other work 
as well, and are the more willing to come for the picking. Fi- 
nally there are the immigrants, already mentioned in the Report 
quoted, who have no tribal relations with the local population. 
Yet those from Nigeria, especially, are settling down perma- 
nently. 


So it is clear that the arithmetical average of wages is 
of none too great importance here, as the circumstances under 
which people work vary greatly. (62) "For instance a Borgu 
from French Equatorial Africa may pick 4 baskets a day and 
make £ 6 a month for two months and then lie off a while and 
make another £ 12 pulling out and sweeping, while an Arab may 
pick only 1 basket a day but has 6 children who pick 3 baskets 
a day between them. On the whole Borgus come here to work and 
make money, although often spent on drink, while Arabs come to 
make money, but not at the expense of too much work, and often 
to bring their flocks in for grazing, and as a sort of kinsmen's 
migratory habit, for many of them are tribally related to Gezira 
tenants. Arab immigrants bring all their families, Borgus don't. 
The tenants will sometimes provide food for Arabs, seldom for 
Borgus, but the picking price is usually related to such a sit- 
uation which varies of course from season to season according 
to plenty and scarcity of food and labor. Daily wage rates 
have been steadily rising and were probably nearer 15 PT in 
1950 and nearly double this in 1951. (63) 





(61) SCR, 41, (Statement by the SPS). We are not fully informed 
about their number, In the same statement by the SPS, 
300,000 people are mentioned as being on the ration list. 
The tenants and their families, estimated to average about 
6 persons per family, will account for about half this 
number, so the other half is formed by resident villagers 
not belonging to the tenant group. But how many people 


regularly work in the fields is not shown by this state- 
ment. 


(62) This would be much less than EE 10 per worker per season, 
Since the average would be BE 10 if the total wage went to 
immigrant labor only, but a rather important part of it is 
paid to local workers, 


(63) Quoted from the letter of Mr. A. Gaitskell cited above. 
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"Tt seems without doubt that the resident villagers will 
receive per person the greater part of the wages, because they 
do much more than only the picking which is the principal task 
of immigrant labour. On the other hand they are mainly rely- 
ing upon this work and have generally no alternative sources 
of income, although there are some opportunities for employment 
elsewhere, Local retail trade, schoolmastering, driving buses, 
working with the Irrigation and Health Departments of Local 
Government or in our workshops, ploughsets, light railway and 
sinning factories are illustrative of openings." (64) 


Yet, if we consider the total number of immigrant workers 
only, being about 130,000 on the average (in which number the 
resident villagers are not taken into account), it seems unde- 
niable that however much the individual wages may differ, no- 
body's earnings are very large and are certainly not comparable 
with the money income of the tenants, who have their dura crop 
and other possible earnings besides. 


Although there have been many bad years for the tenants, 
when they undoubtedly were obliged to work hard with their fam- 
ilies in order to get a meager remuneration, yet, it seems that 
these years are past. The tenant could not, in his present po- 
sition, at least, be called "the toiling cultivator of the Su- 
dan" of whom should be said: “his the heat and his the burden," 
(65) This is borne by the hired workers, who in times of low 
cotton prices considered themselves the equals of the tenants, 
being members of the same village community or, if they were 
Arabs, feeling themselves related to the Gezira tenants by tri- 
bal bonds, 


But with the new prosperity there is a growing economic 
difference between tenants and workers which naturally becomes 
a social distinction as well. It will be of great importance 
to follow further developments. Will these resident villagers 
who are in fact the have-nots form a separate group or will 
they somehow be absorbed by the tenants? One is inclined to 
consider the first development the more probable, that is if 
cotton prices remain high. In any case the issue is of great 


significance for the economic and political future of the Ge- 
zira. 


5. National and Political Issues 





It is not surprising that the inflation, accompanied by a 
steady rise in the cost of labor, caused a certain unrest among 
the Gezira farmers. The advances made to the tenants in 1946, 
moreover, were 20 per cent less than in the previous year. In 
the towns there was an awakening interest in politics. "Rural 
sections of the population understood little of what was going 
on... but were easy prey to political influences." (66) In 





(64) Ibid. It should be borne in mind that the number of peo- 
ple working in these lines is naturally restricted. In 
general there are no alternative sources of income, Mr, 
Gaitskell remarked In reply to my question on this point. 


(65) As the Select Committee called him, quoting a former Vice- 
roy of India, the Marquess of Linlithgow, who made the 
original observation about the Indian peasant. SCR, 9. 


(66) GGR, 1946, 156. 
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1946 the Gezira cotton crop was disappointing. The average 
yield was only 3.362 kantars per feddan, while the overall av- 
erage of the Gezira was 3-3/4 and even 4 from 1939-1949. All 
these circumstances coming together caused a big strike to 
break out in June 1946. The tenants demanded that the Tenants' 
Reserve Fund should be divided amongst them, because they had 
insufficient insight into its administration. The Governor- 
General writes in his Report that this complaint was "not com- 
pletely unreasonable." In accordance with the advice of a 
special commission BE 400,000 (about EE 20 per tenancy) was 
paid out (the fund contained EE 1,300,000) "in meeting high 
cultivation expenses," 











This was perhaps the first important strike in the Sudan, 
but in 1947 there were more strikes (railroad and other branch- va 
es). These were also caused by the rising cost of living ac- ca 
cording to the Governor-General's Report for 1947 (p. 10). Yet i 
we should not be far from the truth if we recognize another a 
reason as well: the political awakening, already mentioned by 
the Governor-General in his previous Report. In fact, this is 
fully recognized in that Report . 63) where it is stated 
that during the strike (July 194 5 it had become clear, that 
local representation was not sufficient to obtain an adequate 
idea of the wishes and needs of the tenants, and therefore a 
representation was to be organized outside these smaller units. 
So a body was formed, consisting of one elected representative 
of each “block" (67) who met in May and July 1947 where the fi- 
nancial position of the tenants and the Tenants' Reserve Fund ie 
were explained and contacts with the management of the Scheme | 
were made. (68) Throughout the Gezira block-councils were re- i 
constituted with the block-inspectors (employees of the Compan- 
ies) as chairmen. "These councils are not units of local gov- 
ernment but deal with local matters in advisory capacity to the 
block-inspector." (69) These developments tend to give the 
tenants a greater say in Scheme matters, which coincides with 
the general political awakening. 








It is the tragedy of colonial status, that "political 
awakening" usually is effected, or at least prepared, by the 
colonial power itself, but that the colonial government is in- 
evitably surprised when it actually comes, and that this move- 
ment, without exception, is opposed to the colonial government 
that created it. 


Since World War I it has been consistent British policy in 
the Sudan to transfer part of the government power--first juris- 
diction, later local government--to the Sudanese. (70) This x 
policy of "devolution" also found expression in the number of ' 
Sudanese officials: 36.8 per cent in 1920, 50.9 per cent in 
1930 and 85 per cent of all classified posts in 1947 were held 
by Sudanese. (71) On the other hand Sudanese who had reached 





(67) The Scheme is divided into 40 blocks of varying size. 
(68) GGR, 1947, 168. 

(69) Ibid., 169. 

(70) MacMichael, op. cit., Chapters XX and XXI. 


(71) GGR, 1947, 12. "By classified staff is denoted staff for 
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the senior division numbered only 112 or 20 per cent of the to- 
tal in 1947. (72) 


This policy of devolution was only made possible by the ex- 
tension of education. But this development has been rather slow, 
as the inevitable costs could not easily be borne by the pre- 
war budgets, already heavily strained by the Gezira deficits. 

In the ‘thirties the yearly expenditure on education was approx- 
imately EE 150,000 (central and provincial budgets taken to- 
ethene or about 3-1/2 per cent of total expenditure. Then 

it was planned to increase the lagen amount to BE 300,000 in 
1946. (73) Actual expenditure in 1946, however, was not less 
than EE 440,000 and BE 675,000 in 1947 (provincial budgets 
incl.) or 5-1/2 and 7 per cent respectively of the total. 


This was made possible by the Government's increased in- 
come that for an important part is provided by the Gezira Scheme: 
in 1947 nearly 27 per cent of the total revenue (16 per cent in 
1938). (74) When the new educational scheme is completed 29 per 
cent of the. boys in rural areas and 56 per cent in the towns 
will attend school. (75) The actual situation shows beginnings 
only: in 1947 there wére 68,000 pupils (8,700 girls incl.) at- 
tending Government elementary and subgrade schools and 7,000 
pupils went to Non-Government (mission and community) schools. 
And about 9,000 pupils were attending intermediate schools, 
and'1,000 were secondary school pupils. Thus, we find a total 
of approximately 85,000 pupils, a little more than one per cent 
of the total population. (76) If we compare this situation 
with that in other countries, we cannot but conclude that edu- 
cation in schools in the Sudan is lagging far behind. (77) One 
method of improving the lack of schools and teachers has been 
to remodel the original Khalwas (Koranic schools providing a 
very simple religious and moral training) to subgrade schools. 
The Gordon Memorial College (229 students in 1947, of whom 106 
ter 8h that year) now forms the top of the educational lad- 
der. (7 





whom additional provision is made in the annual budget of 
the Central Government." MacMichael, Op, 63%,, 135, a, 3. 


(72) The Sudan, A Record of Progress, 1898-1947, 17. 
(73) GGR, 1938, 22, 83, 139. 


(74) GGR, 1947, 26, 32, 227; GGR, 1938, 20. Percentages have 
been computed by the author. 





(75) The Sudan, A Record of Progress, 1898-1947, 21. 





(76) A four-year course following four years of elementary 
school and preparatory for the secondary school. See 
J. A, de C, Hamilton, op. cit., 344-345. 


(77) On Timor (Indonesia), for instance, the author found not 


less than 5 per cent of the population being educated in 
schools, 


(78) Figures derived from GGR, 1947, 136-139. 
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There was and is a strong demand for more and better 
schooling especially in the Gezira area: "All local authorities 
have stressed the need for setting up at least one intermediate 
school for boys outside the towns in the irrigated area in or- 
der to cater for the growing number of would-be entrants from 
village elementary schools." (79) Everywhere new subgrade 
schools were opened in 1947, 9 in Northern Gezira alone. 


A new spirit seems to revivify the community where tradi- 
tion until recently was sovereign, Tne town council of Wad Me- 
dani (Gezira) opened a public library, two subgrade schools and 
a boys' club in 1947; there are plans for a new industrial area, 
a football stadium, a theater, a chamber of commerce, a cinema 
and several more schools in that town. Just as in so many co- 
lonial and recently independent countries, the whole society is 
in a strong commotion, social and political. The new constitu- 
tion, promulgated on June 19th 1948, by which the legislative 
Assembly was set up, has the same nationalist tendency as is 
illustrated by the fact that nowadays many Sudanese lounge to- 
gether with Europeans in the Khartoum Grand Hotel, a place for- 
merly reserved for white people alone. And their relations 
seem to be agreeable. (80) 


This devolution, creating Sudanese Ministers (Agriculture, 
Health, Education) and opening up select hotels to colored peo- 
ple would not have been so fast if the cotton exports had not 
been so good. Cotton and cottonseed already provided in 1939 
68 per cent of the total export value. It became 75 per cent 
in 1948, and 76 per cent in 1949, but dropped slightly in 1950 
to 72 per cent. (81) The Gezira provides about three-quarters 
of all the cotton exported, or more than half of the total Su- 
danese exports. 


6. Organization after July lst 1950 





It is quite clear that 1950 was decisive for the Sudan, be- 
cause on July lst of that year the management was taken over by 
the newly created "Sudan Gezira Board," constituted by the Ge- 
zira Scheme Ordinance 1950. It replaced the Sudan Plantations 
Syndicate, Ltd., and the Kassala Cotton Company, Ltd. as the 
"third partner." This again should be a further step towards 
devolution since in this Board at least three of the seven Di- 
rectors are to be Sudanese (Section 7), and British inspectors 
are to be replaced by Sudanese "as fast as possible without 
lowering the standard of administration. Promotion should be 
strictly on merit, particularly in the Gezira Scheme where con- 
tinued efficiency is so essential to the prosperity of the coun- 
try." (Par. 9 of the Select Committee's Report, p. 4) 


The Directors are appointed by the Governor-General except 
for the Governor of Blue Nile Province, who is a member of the 





(79) GGR,. 1947, 174; GGR, 1938, 101 carries roughly the same 
statement. 


(80) Edward Atiyah in The Spectator, March 31, 1950, 





(81) Foreign Trade and Internal Statistics, January 1951. Ex- 
ports in shese four years, respectively: 5.4, 23.9, 27.4, 
and 33.2 million Egyptian pounds, 
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Board ex officio; one Director should be a member of the Fi- 
nance Department and about the five others nothing is specified, 
except that the Governor-General shall appoint them after tak- 
ing oe the wishes of the Executive Council (Sec- 
Cion: T}s 





The purpose of this reform is also to eliminate the pri- 
vate interests of the Companies in order to ensure a bigger 
share for the Government. So the nationalization of the Scheme 
goes one step further, although the position of the tenants is 
not changed in principle. The task of the Board will mainly be 
the same as that performed by the Companies formerly. Section 
3 of the Bill puts it; 


The Board shall be "responsible to the Executive Council 
through the Financial Secretary for the discharge of the follow- 
ing duties: 


(a) The management of the Scheme. 


(bo) The promotion of the social development by any means hav- 
ing as main object the benefit of the tenants and other 
persons living within the Scheme area, 


(c) The promotion of research to further the productivity and 
stability of the Scheme." 


An important difference is that social development is now in- 
cluded in the Board's task; research, formerly carried out by 
the Government, is now a duty of the Board, but is paid for by 
the three partners, 


We should not be surprised that provisions are made to 
hear the voice of the people in the new organization: the Ge- 
zira Local Committee is an advisory body to the Board "on all 
matters affecting the welfare of the inhabitants" of the Gezira 
area, including the "making of recommendations concerning the 
allocation of funds available for social development" (Section 
16). Yet the voice of the tenants is relatively weak in this 
committee: they appoint only 5 of the 21 members, the others 
being appointed by the Ministries(5), the Board (2), the Gov- 
ernor Blue Nile Province, who is the Committee's chairman (2), 
and the rest by local councils. (82) "Not less than half the 
members of the Committee shall be Sudanese (Section 17)." 


The Government is to provide the Board with a capital of 
BE 4 million (charging an interest of 6 per cent) to pay for 
the ginning factories and machinery, light railway and heavy im- 
plements, offices, houses, etc. belonging to the Companies and 
for the provision of working capital. The distribution of gross 
profits remains practically what it was: to the Government and 
tenants 40 per cent each and 20 per cent to the Board. Provi- 
sions are made for expenditure for "the social development fund" 
which is to receive every year a sum between EE 60,000 and 








(82) In the final version of the Ordinance this number has be- 
come 10, The total number, therefore, is 25, The ten- 
ants' representative, however, need not now be elected 
directly, "ten members to represent the tenants shall be 
appointed by the tenants or by persons elected by the ten- 
ants to make such appointment." 
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BE 250,000 according to the gross profits. The Board is to 
form a Reserve Fund to the maximum of EE 3 million (any excess 
is to be paid to the Government) and in the same way any excess 
above BE 3 million of the Tenants' Reserve Fund is to be cred- 
ited to the Tenants' Collective Account. (83) The amount of 
the Tenants' Reserve Fund seems rather modest: in the thirties 
more than a normal year's cash payment could have been paid 
from it, while it would now amount, when the maximum is reached 
to only three-quarters of a year's cash. Yet one has the im- 
pression that under pressure from the tenants the Fund has some- 
times been drawn upon rather easily in order to increase their 
money-income: even in 1947-1948 when the normal profits would 
have been about EE 95, as much as EE 15 per tenant was paid out 
from the Fund. The Management of the SPS rightly stressed the 
necessity of building up a strong fund, as it had decreased on 
30th June 1949 to only BE 45.5 per tenant, or one-quarter of a 
yearly payment. (pp. 63-65, Report, Select Committee.) 


There is one important question to be asked: do tenants 
have a direct influence on the management of the Scheme after 
the 1950 reforms? The answer should be: no, In fact, the Ge- 
zira Local Committee is, as we have seen, a rather unwieldy 
body with many members appointed by central or local authori- 
ties, but with only about 25 per cent of the membership elected 
by the tenants, (Bh ) And even so, their influence on the man- 
agement is practically none. This is its only difference with 
the recommendations of the Select Committee which had proposed 
a wider scope for the Committee's functions so that it would be 
empowered: "(ii) to review all matters concerning the operation 
of the Scheme and welfare of the inhabitants and thus to pro- 
vide a source of informed opinion on all matters affecting the 
Scheme." (p. 3 of the Report.) é 


Did the tenants want it? Were they really interested in 
these important reforms? The quotation from The Economist sug- 
gests that they were not, but, as is stated in the same article, 
they have not been asked “despite the modern emphasis on devo- 
lution." Whether they were capable of taking important deci- 
sions is another question. 





The view of the SPS management is not very different from 
that of The Economist, though phrased in more delicate terms, 
when it emphasizes the need for strict control over the tenants: 
"Ultimately, if and when the tenants have become real fellahin, 
managing their own affairs co-operatively, the Board's field 
staff may become less like inspectors than agricultural advis- 


" 


ers." (85) The Companies had no say in the matter either, be- 








(83) Part II of the Bill. The Tenants! Collective Account was 
in existence prior to its mention here. The tenants! 
Shares are passed to it, and payments are made from it as 
sales proceed. "Each season a 'pro forma! price is worked 
out, per kantar, for each grade of cotton produced, and 
initial credits are made to the tenants on this basis," 
when they deliver their cotton, Later the final, correct 


sum is paid out, less advances, to each tenant." Tothill,786. 


(84) Now changed to 40 per cent. 
(85) SCR, 62. 
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cause the Government, one of the three partners, decided that 
nationalization should take place, 


The Legislative Assembly, on the other hand, has been con- 
sulted very thoroughly, not as to whether the Scheme should be 
nationalized, but how it ‘should be done, although it is clear 
that it was not against the wishes of the representatives of the 
Sudanese people that nationalization was carried out. But there 
is a difference between the Sudanese people and the directly in- 
terested tenants themselves; the latter knew by experience that 
the management was well carried out by the Companies and they 
could only hope that it would not deteriorate if a Government 
body should take over the numerous duties of the Companies. 
According to the article in The Economist the tenants are not 
enthusiastic about "Sudanisation,” for they fear that general 
efficiency will suffer. And, though in the Report of the Select 
Committee, as well as in the speech of the Financial Secretary 
the necessity is stressed of safeguarding the high standard of 
administration, yet this does not seem always to be done, as 
The Economist sourly remarks: "Men with little or no profes- 
sional qualifications are being promoted, simply because they 
are Sudanese....”" ; 








The new Gezira Board embarked on its task in a very favor- 
able period. Never were cotton prices higher and prospects 
brighter. The American cotton crop for 1950-1951 is estimated 
to be small (16.7 million bales instead of the 21.5 million 
bales as in the previous year), prices are soaring because of 
the Korean war and its implications, so the chances for the 
Gezira seem to be good. (86) 


The national sentiment, once awakened, is a strong one, 
in the Sudan as elsewhere. It is not greatly interested in ef- 
ficiency, it believes itself strong enough to conquer the world. 
Therefore one can understand the deep satisfaction of prominent 
Sudanese at this great national event and one should congratu- 
late British and Sudanese authorities and politicians who have 
been able to find a solution in a way that, albeit not without 
risks, seems to secure a relatively smooth transition from a 
mainly private to a mostly nationalised enterprise. (87) 


To understand the great significance of the new organiza- 
tion it is necessary not only to look at it through the eyes of 
a critic, but also to hear the voice of a representative of the 
Sudanese people. Sayad Abdel Kerim Mohamed, M.B.E., Chairman 
of the Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly remarked, 
when the Gezira Scheme Ordinance was debated on the 30th March 
1950: "It will be a historic day when this great Scheme, with 
all its complicated organization, patiently built up through a 
quarter of a century, becomes the absolute property of the Su- 
danese People, Recruitment of Sudanese Inspectors has already 
Started, and the gradual Sudanisation of the administration un- 
til the day when it is managed entirely by Sudanese, will con- 





(86) Encyclopedie coloniale et maritime mensuelle, February,195l. 





(87) Moreover, staff members of the Companies stay at their 
posts, including the Manager of the SPS, who has been ap- 
pointed Managing Director of the Gezira Board, which will 
prove to be an important stabilizing factor. 
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stitute an advance towards practical self-government of the 
most far-reaching importance. 


"TI cannot let the occasion pass without a tribute to the 
work of the Gezira Companies, without which the Scheme could 
never have come into existence. The Scheme has effected a com- 
plete revolution in the way of life of the Gezira inhabitants. 
That this has teken place without serious dislocation and trou- 
ble, even in bad years, while at the same time a high level of 
efficiency and organization has been inculcated, is a monument 
to the sympathetic understanding and tireless and patient devo- 
tion of the men who have built this organization, an organiza- 
tion of which we are justly proud. A high standard has been 
set. To maintain that standard, and even more, to improve on 
it, will be a task to tax the capacity of the Sudanese to the 
utmost, let no one deceive himself that it will be an easy one. 


"Critics of this Assembly have been trying to make out 
that it has no power, and that it is not a democratic body. Yet 
I venture to claim that the part played by the Assembly in this 
question of the future administration of the Gezira Scheme, a 
question of absolutely vital importance to the country, itself 
constitutes a complete rebuttal of these criticisms. As my 
colleagues can testify, we have been given absolute freedom 
in making our recommendations; the information and the results 
of practical experience that we needed to base our conclusions 
upon, have been unreservedly put at our disposal...." 


These words prove that the Sudanese leaders feel the heavy 
responsibility they are going to assume and therefore the chanc- 
es of success, favored by the economic situation, are enhanced 


by the political and nationalist issue the Scheme represents in 


the minds of the Sudanese. 


7. Post Script: The Year 1950-1951 





It was nearly two years after the completion of this study 
that I was able to secure a copy of the First Annual Report 
1950-1951 published by the Sudan Gezira Board. The most strik- 
ing feature of the year under consideration is the most unusual 
coincidence of a bumper crop (average 6.57 kantar per feddan as 
against the all-year normal of 4.75 k/f) and skyrocketing pric- 
es due mostly to the Korean war purchases. The total FOB value 
for this crop was over BE 54 million which may be compared with 
the 1931 crop of EE 750,000. This meant that it was possible 
to pay an BE 757 per tenancy after deduction of the customary 
loans. Even if the tenants had to subtract, as they claim, ap- 
proximately EE 200 for further loans to cover the cost of cul- 
tivation (an amount greatly exaggerated according to page 8 of 
the Report), they have still received an unprecedented sum for 
this crop. This enormous yield at such prices has given the 
Government a share of EE 17.2 million, which is more than that 
of the three preceding years together. These very high figures 
stress the tendency, which existed previously, towards the 
steadily increasing prosperity of the tenants, the growing dif- 
ference between them and the landless workers, and the need fcr 
useful purposes to spend the easily acquired money. This Re- 
port mentions (page 18) the beginning of a desire for better 
housing which seems to be a fortunate phenomenon, 





In general, "devolution," or greater participation by the 
tenants in the direction of the work, has been tried, although 
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it is still only in its initial stages. Social education to 
puild up a better informed public opinion has been started. Co- 
operative Societies were organized, but, as the report wisely 
remarks “enthusiasm should not outrun adequate supervision." 
(page 18.) An interesting feature, especially in relation to 
the remarks made earlier is that various experiments are being 
tried with further mechanization of the work and with alterna- 
tive crops (pages 20-22 of the Report). 


The need for far bigger reserves also becomes conspicuous 
in the light of last year's yield, and the Report stresses this 
necessity. Indeed, the Tenants' Reserve Fund at its maximum 
amounts now to less than one-fifth of the tenants' total share 
for 1950-1951 whereas this used to be in the ‘thirties more 
than the yearly cash payment in the ‘thirties. This calls for 
serious reconsideration of the maximum as fixed in the Gezira 
Ordinance, for we cannot expect that the present extraordinarily 
high prices will persist, and it would have been most desirable 
if in a year of such fantastic cash payments to the tenants a 
stronger reserve had been built up. However, the actual situa- 
tion seems bright, and,with the continuous efforts to place 
more and more Sudanese in the leading functions in the Scheme 
without, on the other hand, endangering the efficiency of the 
work, the Gezira will remain the best asset of the Sudan whose 
right of self-determination has now finally been agreed upon, 
and it will become a living reality through the economic 
strength of the Scheme. 


J.D.N. Versluys 
New Delhi, India 
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LEADERSHIP, INITIATIVE, AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
ON AN AMERICAN INDIAN RESERVATION 


[Editorial Note: This article reproduces a memorandum 
originally written by Robert W. Rietz, former Community 
Analyst of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation (in 

North Dakota) to R. W. Quinn, then Superintendent of the 
Reservation. We publish it as a sample diagnosis and 
analysis, made in the field, of a situation involving 
problems of economic and cultural change. Some technical 
terms referred to in the text, and the names of some or- 
ganizations, require further explanation which has been 
supplied in editorial footnotes throughout. ] 








The following discussion is in answer to your recent re- 
quest for a summary statement of current reservation attitudes 
toward the key issues of Tribal Government, Use of Tribal Re- 
sources, and Wardship Status. At your suggestion, I am limit- 
ing this report to brief mention of the most important factors 
underlying these attitudes, and to a brief discussion of the 
key issues as separate points. Actually, of course, these is- 
sues and attitudes do not exist independently as separate things, 
but are unified within a more or less systematic and coherent 
way of life characterizing the reservation, an understanding of 
which is important to successful administration. A discussion 
of the basic principles of this way of life and the manner in 
which they are expressed through the current reservation situ- 
ation will await a later report and further and more detailed 
observation. 





Since it is to be the purpose of this report to bring out 
those attitudes and conceptions most apt to provide real prob- 
lems for administration, the report itself is bound to have a 
rather negative character, and I appreciate your understanding | 
of this fact. 


Tribal Government 





For the majority of the people of the reservation, the na- 
ture of the tribal council is such that it serves two major 
functions: 1) as an organizational device through which the 
Indian Bureau can implement and activate its policies and pro- 
grams, and 2) as an organizational device through which it is 
necessary that the Indian people act to conserve their status 
as privileged wards including the pressing of claims deriving 
from treaty and other rights. (1) 





(1) [The Bureau of Indian Affairs is in the Department of the 
Interior, and is headed by a Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 
most American Indians are under this administrative juris- 
diction. Under the Indian Reorganization Act (1936) a pro- 
cedure was provided whereby Indian communities, under Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, could (if they wished) organize them- 
Selves as corporate units with certain powers (among which 
were: the maintenance of law and order, the punishment of 
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There is no right of independent judgment conferred upon a 
councilman by virtue of his office. The only managerial func-~ 
tions which are felt to be legitimate are those having to do 
with the carrying-out of routine procedures already established 
or beyond reach or modification, and routine procedures neces~- 
sary for the carrying-out of a dictate of the people that has 
been approved and which are of a similar category. 


This means that "representative" self-government as we de- 
fine it and know it, and in the terms with which we have at~- 
tempted to set up the form, does not now exist, nor will it 
ever exist as long as we make the kinds of demands upon the 
Tribal Council that we now find it necessary to make. To "get 
something through" the Council, unless the issue is in accord- 
ance with the desires of the Indian people and is well under- 
stood by them, or is of relatively minor importance, will gen- 
erally be fruitless with respect to results. On a major issue 
it will only mean a rejection of the issue and the Council. 
The fourth point of the April 13, 1951 Resolution, which pro- 
vided for individual severance, was of this type. (2) This 
point was misunderstood to mean that those who insisted upon 
their full per-capita share of tribal funds would lose their 
tribal rights, and was seen as an attempt by the Indian Bureau 
and the "progressive" members of the Council to put those who 
favored per-capita payment into the position of either cooper- 
ating ina Tribal Program or losing their tribal membership. 


Self-Government ("Home Rule," "The Reorganization Act," 
etc.) is interpreted as a way that the Indian Bureau has organ- 
ized the Indians of the reservation, Indian self-government 
proceeds on the basis of different forms and principles and the 
Indian people know it. When an issue of sufficient importance 
arises which can be clearly recognized as affecting the immedi- 
ate welfare of the Indian group at the reservation-wide level, 
these principles, which are always operative, will be expressed 
in organized activity at a level where it will parallel the 
status and function of the tribal council, while the council 


will be openly instructed and either supported or opposed, as 
the case may be. 


Our conception of the “live wire," who "gets things done," 
with "ambition," and who leads his people with direction is in 
direct violation of the Indian conception of the good man, and 





minor offenses, the establishment of a tribal court, and 
the appropriation of certain tribal funds.) Under this 
new form, a Tribal Council is the legislative and execu- 
tive authority; and elections to this Council are held 
every two years. Since the adoption of this procedure was 
optional with each Indian community, the decision whether 
to change or not became a hot political issue in many such 
communities: one side (the "Nos") opposing, the other (the 
"Yeses") favoring the new form, ] 


(2) [This Resolution, approved by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
held that any Indian who wished to do so might obtain a 
cash equivalent for his share of the tribal property, 


after which his status as a ward of the Government would 
lapse. ] 
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of personal worth and integrity. Our demands upon any individ- 
ual for this kind of performance only result in his relative 
isolation from his group. His performance at all is generally 
only tolerated to the extent that his efforts directly aim at ‘ 
the accomplishment of some group desired goal. "Bragging up" Y 
personal exploits is the legitimate right of him who excels at 
what the group does and wants done. But the value of the ex- 
ploits, the authority to do some of them, and the right to brag 
them up, come from the group. Such a person does have a certain 
high prestige and esteem, and "leads" the group in this respect, 
while he may also tell the group how best to do what it wishes 
done, and give direction in doing it once it becomes a group : 
project. Otherwise he does not tell it what to do. This would ) 
either make him the butt of severe ridicule or at best gain for 
him some resentful tolerance, if it were felt that his accom- 
plishments were needed enough to require it. 





We have preempted so much of the decision-making and ini- 
tiative functions with respect to actual operations in economic 
or productive activity that our "progressive" groups on the 
reservation are relatively non-functional as we have organized 
them, In contrast, the natural groups of the reservation, and 
largely in other areas of activity, are very much alive and ac- 
tive. The apparent apathy with which we must contend in an ef- 
fort to “organize participation" toward the development of eco- 
nomic programs does not characterize even the same people with 
respect to other activities. One major consequence of this sit- 
uation is that we have effectively removed a major area of eco- 
nomic and productive effort from group concérn and supervision, 
and group recognition and development of related leadership 
functions. At the same time, we have been largely "resource 
oriented." Unfortunately, even the most wonderful economic re- 
habilitation program possible would be little more than an in- 
teresting curiosity under these circumstances. The same indi- 
vidual who continually avoids responsibility on the council, in | 
the stock association, or at the civic club will display a 
really remarkable initiative, ingenuity, energy and resource- 
fulness in raising private funds for various activities, for 
example (including the sending of delegations to Washington to 
sponsor per-capita payment) or at the occasion of an Indian 
Dance celebration, a yearly religious congress, at the round-up, 
or at some other group-sponsored and approved project such as a 
local rodeo. (3) 





a 








The number of persons who can have access to tribal and 
agency credit resources is restricted, both in terms of the lim- 
ited amount of financing that is available and in terms of the 
kinds or categories of persons who are eligible to participate é 
according to interest, ability and resources. At the same time, 
under the present set-up little that is effective is done to de- 
velop and support those personal habits and characteristics nec- 
essary for farm and ranch operation on the reservation in pro- 
grams which effectively include those persons who do not now es- | 


pecially reveal tnose characteristics nor possess these resources, 





(3) [A stock association is an organization of stockmen designed) 
to administer, with the help of the Extension Service of 
the Indian Bureau, certain aspects of the cattle business ‘ 
which require group organization such as provision for vac- § 
cination, handling the tribally owned bulls, planning and 
execution of roundups and branding, etc.] 
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while the opportunity for alternative types of local economic 
programs is severely limited. In consequence, the history of 
repayment cattle and credit operations since the Reorganization 
Act is often interpreted in terms of an operational device of 
the Indian Bureau through which the resources of the many have 
been consistently diverted to the benefit of a favored few. (4) 
The question as to whether the so-called few were deserving of 
this privilege has itself been the subject for public debate. 
In this operation, the tribal council is felt to have acted 
more or less unwittingly or deliberately at various times as 
the "stooge" of the Indian Bureau toward this end. Since the 
council previous to the present council was largely "“progres- 
sive" because of their cooperation in this matter they have 
been consistently accused of collaboration to defraud, 


The Reorganization Act itself has been likened to a verbal 
corral into which the people have been lured through false prom- 
ises. It is claimed by the extremists that both the Indian Bu- 
reau and the "Yes" or "collaborationist" group maintain a joint 
position of power and security through the device of the Act 
and the agency of the council. In our attempts to organize lo- 
cal community "Civic Clubs" and other local community groups, 
the belief that these clubs too, were in the nature of verbal 
traps or quasi-legal commitments to another program for the 
privileged was a very powerful factor working against their 
successful development (that, and the fact that they were felt 
to have little actual function were our two most formidable ob- 
stacles). The great gap in social organizational support of 
the sort of productive economic effort we are asking for lies 
between the individual enterprise and the centralized adminis- 
tration of the Agency. In effect, we are seeing to it that 
things are either done right or not at all. 


For Fort Berthold people, the right of an individual to 
initiate action and commitments for others comes through the 
group. It is not delegated by the group--on the contrary, it 
never leaves the group. A so-called "natural leader" is usu- 
ally first of all an effective informed spokesman, and then an 
able instructor in that which the group desires to get accom- 
plished. The "general council" of all those who care to at- 
tend a meeting called for discussion of a particular topic is 
strongly felt to be far and away a much more compelling and 
legitimate source for decisions as to group actions or commit- 
ments than the tribal council. Quite often in the past, the de- 
cisions and resolutions developed at such general council meet- 
ings have been brought to the attention of tribal council mem- 
bership with the confident expectation that the council was 
thereby irrevocably and immediately constrained to carry out 
the action requested. Failure of the council to comply means 





(4) [Under the Indian Reorganization Act of 1936 it became pos- 
sible for tribes who accepted it to obtain loans from the 
Federal Government to finance programs of economic rehabil- 
itation. A “repayment cattle" program involves the use of 
such funds to purchase cattle which were then loaned to 
individuals who were to pay back the loan and interest in 
the form of cattle resulting from the natural increase of 
their herds. Such “repayment cattle" were then loaned to 
other individuals, This program, together with other 
forms of credit, are administered jointly by the Tribal 


Council (usually through a committee) and the Indian 
Service, 
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either outright impotence or the assumption of dictatorial pow- 
ers in wilfull disregard of the wishes of the people. Only pa- 
tient discussion at further general council meetings can bring 
about a genuinely satisfactory reversal of such a request. 
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There is a very compelling factor in support of such bases 
for reservation leadership, and one which it is of the greatest 
importance for successiul program development to understand. 
Like probably most other non-industrialized, non-Western peo- 
ples, Fort Berthold people are for the most part less conscience- 
driven than group-regulated. This means that people do not act 
in certain ways because of personal feelings of guilt, remorse, 
or self-criticism nearly as much as they act with reference to 
what others of their important groups will say to them and of 
them. Shame and ridicule are much more potent means of social 
control than are the demands of "conscience" or self-evaluation 
with reference to an ideal. While recriminations, exhortations 
or praise from one's relatives, or from one's group of age- 
mates may take a moral tone, the moral demand is not felt with 
respect to the shortcomings of an ideal of what the personal 
characteristics of the individual should be, so much--these 
group demands are rather a part of the environment of the in- 
dividual with which he or she has to cope. If we do not under- 
stand or appreciate this point, group and individual attitudes 
toward misbehaviors and misdemeanors, for example, will prob- 
ably seem fickle and without sense to us. 

















This principle, and the principle of continuous referral 
upon which leadership is based make of major importance the 
function of the natural groups intermediate between the indi- 
vidual economic enterprise and the centralized administration 
of the Agency and the council. As long as these intermediate 
groups are relatively non-functional with respect to over-all 
economic programs, it is doubtful whether we will ever have more 
than paper organizations in a non-functional and foreign form, 
while the real business of integration of acculturation takes 
place through processes with which we are too little involved 
ana to which we contribute something much less than we could. 
When more efficient, more productive economic effort on the 
part of the individual is clearly recognized as being of direct 
importance for the welfare of his own natural group, there is a 
high probability that the effort will be made. Unless the na- 
ture of this relationship between the individual and his natur- 
al groups is realized and appreciated, and the group processes 
allowed and encouraged to operate in the direction of discovery 
and development of more productive adjustments to the practical 
requirements of the reservation economic situation, what is per- 
haps the most potent source for effective and productive re- 
educational experience is not being achieved or alIowed to func- 
tion. And it has been just this type of essential re-education- 
al experience that it has been the primary concern of the Indian 
Service to provide. 
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Perhaps a word should be said here about the importance of 
Smaller intermediate natural and cultural groups for other rea- 
sons. Much has been said and written about the inevitable social 
and personal disorganization which is supposed to be inevitable 
for a people during a period in which there are wide differences 
anong their number as to degree of acculturation, and during 
which new values, new forces for social control are developed 
following the disintegration of the old. No doubt these expec- 
tations are warranted to an important degree. However, ina 
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practical everyday fashion we are contributing to the demorali- 
zation in such a situation by our removal of vital functions 
from the very groups which are also most important for minimiz- 
ing this sort of demoralization in a time of rapid and major 
change. While it is true that these intermediate groups are 
very important still, they have also lost a great deal of their 
vitality through the loss of these important functions. Where 
they were to be supported through inclusion as functioning 
groups in tribal development programs, a real contribution 
would be made toward allowing for and encouraging the operation 
of a more adequate level of social control that might be worth 
more than all the formal social work or corrective measures 
that the Indian Bureau may be able to afford. 


Four major natural intermediate social groups on the reser- 
vation are the kinship group, the proximity group of those who 
live fairly close to one another, the peer group of age-mates, 
and the tribe. With reference to economic activities, only the 
first three are of major importance to us. The reciprocal ob- 
ligations of the kinship-group are the heart of much of the res- 
ervation life-way. The proximity groups are quite operative in 
every district of the reservation with respect to such activi- 
ties as the round-up, the local rodeo, haying operations, PTA 
interest, the Indian Dance, and a miscellany of local projects 
such as the erection of temporary bridges, organization of 
hunts, or the repair of halls or roads. Peer groups are rather 
proximity-bounded, too, but operate more in terms of recreation- 
al activities and competitive activities of sport and the rodeo, 
where the younger are concerned. The traditional division of 
the proper activities for the young and old is still quite im- 
portant, where youth is both inexperienced and irresponsible 
and wisdom and leadership arrive with age. This tendency to 
defer to age, along with other factors previously mentioned, 
makes responsible youthful participation in formally organized 


Agency-sponsored enterprises or discussions highly improbable 
at present. 


There are no economic or political problems that are not 
social problems first and economic or political by convenient 
abstraction. Were the economic effort of the individual imme- 
diately, directly and significantly related to the welfare of 
his important social sub-groups, the re-educative processes 


' which would follow would also result in the development of new 


understandings and new bases for the selection of tribal lead- 


ers and their function, and a more effective utilization of the 
» machinery of tribal government. Under those circumstances, and’ 
' with an opportunity for economic development reasonably ddequate, 


the progressive assumption of responsibility for their own wel- 
fare would appear less of a menace and more of a gradual emanci- 


' pation to the Fort Berthold people. 


Use of Tribal Resources 





For most Fort Berthold people, compensation money is "dif- 


} ferent money." (5) Whiise there is felt to be certain justifi- 





(5) [Fort Berthold reservation is Shortly to be flooded by a 
dam which is being built, and compensation money refers to 
several classes of funds which were paid for damages and 
expenses incurred in relocating the tribe. Three types 
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cation for the Indian Bureau to use (or misuse) funds allocated 
under its direction and authority, this justification does not 
extend to the right to do the same thing with money more di- 
rectly allocated to the people themselves, by Congress. In 
fact, to the extremists of the more traditional opposition or 
"No" group, this represents carrying an already selfish and un- 
fair policy to an extreme of unpardonable arrogance. In the 
present situation, therefore, the "nos" feel generally that 
they have everything to lose if per-capita payment is denied, 
since under those circumstances they feel that they "will nev- 
er see that money," while the majority of the "yes" group feel 
that they have little to lose with a per-capita payment. How- 
ever, those most acculturated and most competent in economic 
operations do tend to feel more keenly the value of a tribal 
program and the security implied with the continued relation- 
ship with the Bureau that would presumably be involved. 


The particular attempts at economic individualization 
which have been made on the reservation in the past have served 
largely to remove this important area of activity from the pos- 
sible supporting influences and controls of the social sub- 
groups which are the basic operating units of reservation so- 
cial organization. Again, most Fort Berthold people derive 
their personal adequacy and security through their relation- 
ships with others and their membership "in good standing" in 
their most significant groups, and less from evidence of per- 
sonal ability and worth, such as successful concentration on 
individual economic enterprises and the ownership and accumu- 
lation of possession as such, for example. These two factors 
contribute heavily to the fact that most Fort Berthold people 
do not actually whole-heartedly apply themselves to the devel- 
opment of long-term economic programs, while it is next to a 
sheer impossibility to stimulate and develop collective partic- 
ipation in Agency sponsored long-term tribal-wide economic de- 
velopment programs. In addition, even the best of programs is 
restrictive in that it sets definable limits on what can be 
done, and the inadequate capitalization of Fort Berthold re- 
volving credit programs of the past has thoroughly reinforced 
a tendency to place full responsibility for the present econom- 
ic plight of the people of the reservation firmly upon the In- 
dian Bureau. Thus, the.history of our economic and resource 
efforts has served to support what we tend to describe as 
Indian "dependency." 


Our reservation stock-associations have been relatively 
non-functional. Because this activity lies beyond the imme- 
diate and direct concern, hence the involvement, of the local 
and intermediate groups previously mentioned, responsibility 
for the success of the repayment program is felt to largely 





of compensation were paid: (1) to an individual for per- 
sonal losses or damage incurred; (2) a fund to relocate 
certain institutions for the tribe, viz., moving its cem- 
eteries; and (3) funds which were set aside to reimburse 
the tribe, as a corporate entity, for damage and loss in 
relocation as distinct from payment for individual damage 
and loss. These latter funds became the subject of a con- 
troversy which debated whether they should be divided and 
parcelled out to individual members of the tribe or used 
comunally.] 
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belong to the Agency. Unlike the situation of a small local 
cooperative enterprise, for example, the application and abil- 
ity of the individual is not immediately and visibly related to 
the actual and practical well-being of his group. Those few 
factors which are of some recognizable group concern do get 
discussed and argued about over and over again--mostly the ques- 
tion of the 2 per cent sales tax on the sale of stock and crop; 
the question of the mandatory payment of full fees and their 
amount; the possibilities of general extension of the repayment 
schedule; the annual election of officers and delegates (felt 
to be "required" of them). In addition, as could be expected, 
there has been some sporadic interest in a program as against 

a per-capita payment of compensation money. For many local 
meetings it is difficult to even get a quorum, 


The level at which repayment cattle and revolving credit 
do visibly relate to the welfare of the group is the reserva- 
tion-wide level where a minority is felt to be profitably using 
the funds guaranteed by and rightfully the resources of the 
many. In consequence, action and involvement does arise at that 
level, and a present majority feeling favors the forced repay- 
ment of outstanding cattle and credit obligations out of per- 
capita funds coming to individuals as a way of "getting even" 
and a way of getting out from under an unfairly imposed obliga- 
tion. 


Where there has been neglect of cattle it has been at this 
level that it has been resented, since the consequences of such 
neglect are not restricted to affecting the well-being of a 
more local responsible intermediate group. An attitude only 
apparently in contradiction to this general attitude is some- 
times in evidence. For example, one individual of the more tra- 
ditional majority recently announced his intention of donating 
a beef for a local Dance and Giveaway. (6) This was condemned, 
not by the more traditional group, but by the "progressive" mi- 
nority who felt that this was a backward and foolish behavior, 
while from his local groups the individual did receive a sympa- 
thetic appreciation. However, were this immediate group in- 
volved in responsibility for repayment of the herd from which 
this beef had come, it is doubtful that his generosity would 


have been appreciated, since he has not been too successful an 
operator, 


Many of those who have been successful credit users feel, 
quite justifiably, that they haven't received any particular 
privilege in thatthey are required to pay back what has been 
borrowed, and that their own success has been due to desirable 
personal characteristics of their own, and have been not at all 
backward about calling public attention to these facts. MThis 
has added to the bitterness of a situation where the whole- 
hearted acceptance of one "way" almost demands the whole-hearted 
condemnation of an older, more traditional "way," which, in gen- 
eral, has been the "conversion" type of acculturation experience 
to which the Fort Berthold people have been exposed. 











(6) [A Dance or Giveaway is an Indian ceremony, an occasion on 
which a large group of people come to a gift-giving party 
held to honor an individual or group, e.g., a soldier who 
is being sent overseas. Sometimes quite considerable sums 
pass hands at such an occasion.] 
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Because of a general hostility toward the Indian Bureau 
and because of time limit on relocation of Individual Indian 
homes and improvements together with the magnitude of the job 
precluded effective Indian participation to the point of a high 
level of understanding of the problems involved, the proposi- 
tion for a per-capita distribution of the remainder of the 
$5,105,625.00 allocated largely for individual payment and re- 
location sponsored by the active leadership of the "No" group 
is gaining further strength. Those already moved or contract- 
ed to be moved would presumably have the amount they have re- 
ceived deducted from their share, while further individual re- 
location would take place under individual responsibility. 
Those living off the reservation are being excluded from this 
consideration, but there doesn't seem to be a strong opinion 
formed as to whether such payment would go to those not locat- 
ed within the Taking Area. This proposition, if it were felt 
to be possible of achievement, would gain considerable support. 


Wardship Status 





The great majority of Fort Berthold people look upon ward- 
ship status as a privilege to which they are inalienably enti- 
tled by inheritance and because of the moral obligation we have 
incurred through bringing about their powerlessness to maintain 
themselves in self-sufficiency, with little or no conception of 
reciprocal responsibility for self-help on their own part. Be- 
ing responsible for their present plight, it is up to us to do 
something about it. 


It is in the area of the conservation of this relationship 
that the best talent of Fort Berthold Indian leadership has 
been concentrated, historically. This is one area of decision- 
making and operations which we haven't preempted. It is also 
an area of great personal and group significance, of clearly 
recognizable importance. Therefore, it provides a major source 
of genuine group activity and a major arena for reservation 
leadership. One local Indian leader, in a position of respon- 
sibility and authority, recently made the flat statement that, 
"I am very much against the idea that the Indian people should 
accept any more responsibility whatever." This conception of 
the wardship relationship represents another of the many fac- 
tors which themselves contribute to the sort of behavior we 
term "dependency." 


The nature of this conception contributes importantly, too, 
toward maintenance of the bitter factional situation of the res- 
ervation. This comes about because of the attitudes of some of 
the more progressive group that their relative economic and so- 
cial success is due to their own characteristics and efforts, 
and that the unfortunate position of those less successful must 
therefore be "their ow.. fault" because of lack of ambition. 

This attitude, of course, is a dangerous threat to the security 
of the more traditional group. Conversely, the apparent recal- 
citrance of the more traditional group is felt to be a real 
threat to the security of the more acculturated, since by their 
failure to "cooperate" they partially sabotage the efforts to- 
ward economic progress by the minority, endangering their posi- 
tion by causing failure and rejection of Agency sponsvred pro- 
grams. This particular point is brought keenly into focus at 
the present time because the progressive minority feels that 
the demands for per-capita payment, along with the current ac- 
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cusations of "favoritism" and attacks on the Indian Bureau will 
result in the entire group losing the benefits of trust status 
and government aid. 


Delegation of limited responsibility for specific duties 
and operations located within an essentially Agency-dominated 
program has not served to answer the need for genuine partici- 
pation. Nor do sincere and very worthwhile efforts at improv- 
ing communication and providing a common background for essen- 
tial information for Fort Berthold people. For example, the 
many community meetings to which members of the Agency staff 
give their fine support, after hours, and in the face of long 
days and very demanding schedules were probably contributing 
as much toward Indian "dependency" as they did toward better 
understanding and better working relations. We were almost 
always in the position of performers, reporting the results and 
purposes of our activities in behalf of a critical audience who 
judged what we had been doing, found it wanting or approved, 
and sent us away to do better. This is also a good practical 
illustration that what we refer to as Indian "dependency" does 
not always imply Indian subordination. 


Again, making the credit committee responsible for actual 
operations of collection and reissuance of repayment cattle in- 
volves but little of actual participation and assumption of re- 
sponsibility. For many Fort Berthold people, this falls under 
the heading of routine procedures of Agency programs and does 
not bring the rewards of a genuine location of over-all goals 
and responsibility within a genuinely functioning group. The 
most general criticism of this type of delegation of limited 
authority or responsibility is one where it is claimed that the 
Agency is operating in an inefficient manner in taking care of 
the Indian people, since that's what Extension people are there 
for and getting paid for, and that kind of thing will be done 
better if the Agency does it anyway. This is far from an un- 
common attitude. 


For another illustration; our credit committees themselves 
are not actually felt to be "legitimate" in their authority. 
They have no "right" to authority to pass judgment as to who is 
to have access to credit resources unless it is the felt opin- 
ion of the people that is followed. A general attitude is one 
wherein the attempt is to get past the committee one way or 
another to get a loan, but with little actual internalization 
of the validity of the premises upon which the committee itself 
is to arrive at its decisions, as these are Agency established 
and enforced premises which do not really relate to the self- 
evaluation that we tend to count upon the client to make. To 
the extent to which the credit committee willingly follows the 
requirements as laid down by the Manual and is in accordance 
with them, they are quite often felt to merely be acting in 
"cahoots" with the Agency. Where they feel otherwise, they are 
Only following out the procedural requirements of the Agency 
which are for the moment beyond escape or modification. In the 
latter case, the committee is in a position of being sympathetic 
but helpless. 


Another major factor contributing to the maintenance of the 
type of conception of wardship status discussed in the first 
paragraph of this section is the all-embracing, all pervasive 
influence of the Bureau throughout almost every important activ- 
ity of the Indian people. Not only is there active management 
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of economic affairs of the reservation, but the source of commu- 
nity services is located and localized in the central adminis- 
tration of the Agency. All of the woes of the individual and 

the group are laid at the doorstep of the Agency under these cir- 
cumstances. Things that would be "put up with" or solved through 
personal initiative under other circumstances become causes for 
demand and complaint where responsibility is so localized, yet 

so general. 


It is true, of course, that turning over the provision for 
community services to state and local agencies and arrangements 
would be seen as a distinct diminishing of Indian status, akin 
to the gradual diminishing of Indian territory, and therefore a 
very real threat to the maintenance of wardship status in the 
traditional sense. However, if these same services were to be 
adequately provided for by other agencies, or by the Indian peo- 
ple themselves, under subsidy, for example, the majority of 
Fort Berthold people would probably willingly go along with the 
idea, given a chance to discuss and understand it. However, 
there would be not too much gained in merely changing adminis- 
tration. Where school districts were to be developed to match 
those of the state, for example, this would have to mean Indian 
school boards (if elected, and resulting from local population 
conditions) with a genuine function for the district group it- 
self, to be effective. County maintenance of roads in itself 
would not accomplish enough, if a Bureau road engineer remained 
in a position of actual direction. Genuine re-articulation of 
reservation communities with those outside it would require 
genuine reservation community functions, too. 


The displacement of complete responsibility and the felt 
futility of interference or attempts at meaningful participa- 
tion have been very much apparent on the reservation. These 
sorts of attitudes are evidenced in round-about ways, sometimes, 
For example, a community meeting of the Red Butte district had 
been advertised by the Agency as an "Open forum for public dis- 
cussion." In addition, the most active members of the commu- 
nity had been contacted beforehand and the purpose of the meet- 
ing as being an opportunity for the people themselves to talk 
over community problems and the nature of a possible tribal 
program, and perhaps to take some action on these matters had 
apparently been accepted and established. Nevertheless, at the 
opening of this meeting, the chairman, himself a fairly success- 
ful rancher, indicated myself and the Agricultural Extension 
Agent as "These two men that are in charge here tonight." Fur- 
ther, after the introductory speeches we had been invited to 
make, he asked us, "Well, what do you want us to do?" And at 
the end of the affair, he again asked, "Are we through? Is 
there anything else?" and said, "Well, then I guess we can all 
so home." 


Robert W. Rietz 


Fort Berthold Indian Reservation 
Elbowoods, North Dakota 
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THE FOREIGN EXPERT IN INDONESIA: PROBLEMS 
OF ADJUSTABILITY AND CONTRIBUTION 


If I generalized from my experiences of and with for- 
eign experts (1) in Indonesia, I could not resist the conclu- 
sion that the selection of personnel for advisory and training 
posts in underdeveloped countries should be accompanied by even 
more attention to the Following factors than is given to eval- 
uation of professional qualifications: 


(1) The potential adjustability of the individual expert 


to the specific conditions of work in the country of 
assignment; 


(2) The psychological adaptability of the individual ex- 
pert to the cultural characteristics of its popula- 
tion or at least that segment of it with which he 
will work; 


(3) The potential adjustability of the expert and his 


family to the daily physical and social living con- 
ditions that can be anticipated. 


Related to these factors, as they determine the amount and qual- 
tity of the concrete contribution the expert can render to the 
development of a particular country, is the level at which he 

is selected. In Indonesia, it may be too high for the present 
absorptive capacity and practical needs. 


Adjustment to Working Conditions 





It is of course true that appointees to technical assist- 
ance posts are prepared in general and in the abstract to fore- 
zo somewhat the more developed facilities and more efficient 
procedures prevailing in their home countries. But the precise 
type and amount of the concrete "sacrifices" demanded of them 
may vary greatly from country to country, as will their individ- 


ual reactions to these demands when actually confronted with 
them. 


Thus what in one country is a normal reliance upon physic- 
al facilities and services may in another country appear to be 
a neurotic dependence upon them, In Indonesia the present 
crowding in government ministries and institutes, to which ex- 
perts are generally attached, and the lack of sufficient build- 
ings has made it almost impossible to provide these people with 
private offices. The difficulty of concentration in crowded 
and sometimes noisy quarters has sometimes necessitated paper 
work and concentration at home. Office equipment is often out- 
moded or in short supply. Telephone service is still inadequate 





(1) The term "expert" in Indonesia includes members of the va- 
rious United Nations technical assistance missions, of the 
U.S.T.C.A. Mission and foreign advisors and technicians em- 
ployed directly by the Indonesian Government. 
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to meet the need and reaching a desired party may be a major 
operation. 


Although a limited number of cars are provided for the use 
of technical missions during working hours and for conveyance 
to and from work, they are neither plentiful nor always avail- 
able when needed. In fact, the transportation system is one of 
the chief sources of frustration for foreign experts as well as 
for Indonesian upper level officialdom who have recently devel- 
oped excessive dependence upon automobiles (partly as a symbol 
of- status). Buses are still few and the plentiful means of 
transportation, such as motorcycles, bicycles and betjaks (pedi- 
cabs), are regarded by foreigners as risky in heavy traffic. 
Either the heat or fear of loss of dignity has made walking un- 
heard of either for Westerners or upper-class Indonesians. 


Language is another problem, although not a major one, for 
English has begun to supplant Dutch as the second language. 
Most Indonesians in the upper ranks of government manage remark- 
ably well with English. Nevertheless, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain competent secretarial and stenographic assistance 
in this language since those possessing these skills in English 
ae — higher salaries in private industry than in govern- 
ment. (2 


Although many experts have become accustomed, from neces- 
sity, to typing their own memoranda or doing their own filing, 
to sharing office space and cars, and to existing without many 
mechanical office contrivances, several havé not easily recov- 
ered from the initial shocks and have tended to expend much of 
their early stay in attempts to procure such services. Indone- 
Sian officials have gone to great lengths to satisfy as many re- 
quests as possible, but privately wonder why some newcomers are 
not aware that the very definition of a country as underdevel- 
oped implies its inability to provide the facilities of devel- 
oped countries, 


More disturbing, however, to the earnest expert, eager to 
roll up his sleeves and help produce the maximum results in his 
relatively short period of stay, may be the lengthy delays en- 
tailed in defining the scope of his activities, making effective 
liaison, obtaining necessary information, and waiting for deci- 
sions and implementation on his suggestion. The lack of admin- 
istrative and organizational experience on nearly all levels of 
the new Indonesian bureaucracy has resulted either in a lack of 
formal procedures or a disparity between nominal procedures and 
actual functioning. Despite the strong resemblance that the 
government structure and apparatus bear to their Western models, 
the processes may appear either irrational or obscure to the un- 
initiated. The newly-arrived specialist, expecting some plan- 
ning and preparation to have been made for the utilization of 
his services, has often been left almost entirely to his own de- 
vices. For the very factors that induced the request for his 
advisory and/or training assistance often has tended to inhibit 
their effective utilization. 





(2) The U.S.T.C.A. Mission, which can avail itself of Embassy 
privileges and provide most of its own needs, suffers less 
from the above handicaps. 
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Although the case of the man who found his ministry "taken 
completely by surprise at my arrival" was unique, it has not 
been unusual for a newcomer requesting detailed clarification 
of his expected function or scope of activities to be asked in 
turn what he wants to do. Or, conversely, he may have been pre- 
sented with a list of projects requiring five men five times 
his period of assignment to accomplish. Having perhaps antici- 
pated the assignment to him of at least one local official, not 
only to facilitate his orientation and make necessary contacts 
but also to work directly with him and thus be equipped to car- 
ry on his function after his departure, he may have found that 
no such official could be made available or even that the de- 
sirability of such an arrangement had not been recognized, 


While lack of precise definition of function or scope is 
not always an obstacle and sometimes has the advantage of flex- 
ibility, lack of orientation or insufficient provision of ba- 
sic information or facilities has been one of the major frus- 
trations of the. expert. Statistics, for example, may be non- 
existent or unreliable with few investigators or research per- 
sonnel available to collect them. Often when relevant data 
have been compiled they cannot be located because of inadequate 
filing and documentation procedures. Unless an expert arrives 
to augment an already established mission with predecessors in 
his field, he may find it necessary to make his own contacts, 
ascertain and locate his own channels of information, and com- 
pile new surveys of problems, organizations and facilities. 
Some whose primary assignment was the training of personnel 
have been obliged to spend a large part of their assignment 
period procuring either the training locale, the equipment or 
even the trainees themselves. 


Proposals are generally received with sympathy and enthu- 
siasm by the authorities to whom they are presented, but spe- 
cific decisions to implement them or the concrete implementa- 
tion itself is frequently excessively delayed or even entirely 
absent. If the expert defines his function as merely rendering 
advice, he can be relatively indifferent to its outcome and 
rest upon his paper plans and memoranda. If implementation is 
a preprequisite for further work, as in the case of training 
programs, he must attempt to ascertain the bottle-necks, tact- 
fully to provoke decisions and to stimulate action, especially 
if he himself can see no practical objections in the way of 
carrying out plans that have been already approved. 


Although most experts have had long experience with "buck- 
passing" and with forms of semi-paralysis in implementation on 
government levels, they have expressed themselves as bewildered 
and irritated with the amount and degree encountered in Indone- 
sia. To ascertain who is actually responsible for decisions on 
a given matter is no easy task, especially if it involves liai- 
son or coordination with another agency. The absence of clear- 
cut division of responsibility both within an agency and between 
agencies and the fact that official position and actual power 
do not necessarily coincide necessitates locating the individ- 
ual who actually controls an area of activity even though one 
is officially working with the man nominally in charge. 


The difficulty of obtaining results would be more compre- 
hensible to the outsider if he could attribute it to tangible 
drawbacks, or to limited intellect, slowness of comprehension 
or language difficulties. However, he has generally found Indo- 
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nesians to be exceedingly intelligent, highly perceptive, quick 
to grasp new ideas and techniques and their implications. Thus 
when reasons advanced for delays or inaction have appeared 
wholly illogical to the expert, when the practical situation 
appeared to provide no obstacles but invisible barriers appar- 
ently existed to impede action, some experts have felt forced 
to conclude that "there is no real desire to improve condi- 
tions" or "Indonesians don't know how to work." Becoming in- 
different, they plod along until their period of assignment is 
over or conclude that their suggestions alone, which may be 
utilized in some dim future, constitute sufficient justifica- 
tion for their stay. 


Others, more analytical or more perceptive, have recog- 
nized that the modus operandi which they take for granted has 
only limited applicability here and that the gap between prom- 
ise and performance is the result of emotional or psychological 
factors which they only dimly perceive. They have sought to 
understand unfamiliar values and institutions, to revise their 
approach and improvise within this new context, and to experi- 
ment with different modes of communication and persuasion. 


Cultural Characteirstics and Adaptability 





Indonesians themselves when queried about the qualifica- 
tions they consider most essential in a foreign expert general- 
ly stress his ability to be liked and accepted personally by 
them and his capacity to understand their character and motiva- 
tions. And although few can rationalize this emphasis, it is 
not misplaced. The expert who maintains that he arrives in re- 
sponse to a recognized specific need and not to win a popular- 
ity contest might as well pack up and return. For in a society 
such as this, where interpersonal relationships tend to dominate 
all activities, including public and business life, acceptance 
in his functional role is largely conditioned by acceptance of 
him primarily as an individual. Similarly, if he insists that 
he is strictly a scientist or technician with the sole task of 
communicating knowledge and techniques, and that concern with 
attitudes and reactions belongs only to the cultural anthropol- 
ogist or social psychologist, his usefulness is likewise limit- 
ed. The linkage between culture and technology, long recog- 
nized by social scientists, precludes successful transmittal of 
techniques without accompanying communication of some related 
values. The innovator, consciously or unconsciously, must ap- 
prehend enough of the existing framework of culture to perceive 
possible bridges between the known and unknown, manipulating 
them in terms of his objectives. 


This is not easily done by the foreign expert in Indonesia. 
For the small, relatively Westernized and travelled group on the 
higher governmental levels, with whom he deals most directly, 
can and do talk and think in his concepts and terms. But they 
must deal, below their level, with their own people on the lat- 
ter's terms--a complex configuration of basic Indonesian values, 
attitudes engendered by the colonial past and psychological re- 
actions to recent independence. For the Indonesian leader who 
flouts the adat or custom is in danger of arousing resentment 
and passive resistance, since political nationalism was accom- 
panied by an assertion of cultural nationalism. Standing Janus- 
like between its demands and his convictions of the necessity 
to modernize, he is often reluctant to communicate the former 
to those who are aiding him with the modernization process. 
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One of the most fundamental adat values is the high pre- 
mium placed upon the maintenance of harmonious relations. Fric- 
tion and dissension should be avoided at all costs, certainly, 
at least, in external behavior. Highly perceptive of emotional 
undertones, an Indonesian's superficial responses are generally 
geared to the ego requirements of the person with whom he is in 
direct contact. And in what a psychoanalyst might interpret as 
a projection of the need for acceptance and the fear of rejec- 
tion, negative responses to explicit demands are avoided, even 
when the impossibility of fulfillment is recognized. If the 
practical necessities of a given situation conflict with its 
emotional requirements, the former are generally sacrificed or 
attempts are made to satisfy them by devious means. Utilitari- 
anism is secondary to sentiment. 


In practice this means that Indonesians are unfailingly 
polite and courteous to the foreign expert, apparently disarm- 
ingly frank and natural, and seemingly warmly receptive to his 
ideas and suggestions. What their thoughts actually are he 
will not know unless, as one exasperated foreigner put it, he 
can "learn to read faces." If he offends by bluntness or crud- 
ity, he will not be made aware of it. If his requests or sug- 
gestions appear impractical to his Indonesian colleagues, they 
will hesitate to hurt his feelings by directly informing him 
so. This is especially true if his age is past forty or his 
status high, for present Indonesian leadership is young and 
another fundamental value is extreme respect for age and, among 
Javanese, status. It is extremely difficult for Indonesians to 
become accustomed to the notion that Westerners are not offend- 
ed by the direct verbal approach. (3) Themselves so sensitive 
to nuance, they find it hard to realize that Westerners are of- 
ten impervious to implication. Conversely, it is hard for 
Westerners to recognize that the difference between what is 
said and what is meant by an Indonesian does not constitute in- 
tentional hypocrisy, but is a reflection of the desire to pre- 
serve amenities and of the belief that the auditor can perceive 
the actual purport beneath the form. 


Because there was no distinction traditionally between 
business-public life and household-private life, the concept of 
a different mode of behavior governing each is only slowly be- 
ing assimilated. Adat notions of appropriate behavior, e.g. the 
necessity to maintain a harmonious atmosphere, pervade business 
and public life to a large degree. Agreement is sought by a 
compromise and reconciliation of various initial positions and 
is of itself more of an objective than the content of the agree- 
ment reached. Time is of little consequence when balanced 
against the necessity to achieve general accord. 


A more recent complication in the decision-making process 
(as evaluated by Western standards) is what may be termed an 
Over-literal concept of the functioning of a democracy, perhaps 
derived from the above, There is little general awareness of a 





(3) "Western" or "Westerner" is not used here in a necessarily 
geographical sense but to describe attitudes and modes of 
behavior that characterize the norm in industrialized, ur- 
banized societies. Thus aspects of Indonesian behavior 
would be familiar to a West Coast South American; they 


are often as puzzling to experts from India as to their 
European or American colleagues. 
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4 
distinction between the right of the people to exercise its pow- . ; 
er and the practical expression of this right through delegation. | 
The refusal (usually passive but sometimes explicit) of a dis- 
senting group or minority to carry out a decision which it oppos- | 
es is not necessarily regarded as insubordination but often jus- 
tified as the legitimate exercise of freedom in a democracy. (4) 

The exercise of authority is further complicated by the sincere 
belief, prevalent in some quarters, that any attempt to exert 
pressure is synonymous with colonialism. Where this exists, 
compliance with decisions is not exacted but politely requested, 
such requests being more literal than rhetorical. Thus in the 
functioning of government agencies there frequently arises the 
need to obtain prior agreement on a measure and even on details 
of its execution from nearly all levels engaged in its perform- 
ance. And decisions on which compliance by subordinates cannot 
be anticipated may be avoided. What has been termed the pres- 
ent “crisis of authority" may be largely attributable to these 
factors. 





Related to the emphasis on harmony and the aversion to un- 
pleasantness is an avoidance of risk quite at variance with the 
notion of calculated risk familiar to Westerners. Future pos- 
sibilities or consequences which to the latter would seem so 
remote as not to justify inclusion in present calculations here 
may possess a reality which affects and occasionally paralyzes 
present actions. This is not merely a case of avoiding a step | 
one of whose two possible results may be unfortunate but of de- ; ! 
bating consequences several degrees removed in possibility and i 
risk as if they were imminent probabilities.’ | 





Also beneath the hesitation to take concrete action is a 
fear of embarking upon unfamiliar activity which has the aspects ( 
of a national inferiority complex. The excessively paternal- ) 
istic attitude of the colonial government did not encourage an 
experimental outlook or instill the degree of optimistic confi- ; 
dence that is half the battle of accomplishment. And the youtn 
which normally might be expected to have a reasonable quota of 
initiative and energy is discouraged by its lack of formal edu- 3 
cation in an atmosphere where degree-consciousness is acute. 
(5) Rewards and promotions in the present governmental set-up 
are based much less upon ability and merit empirically deter- 
mined than upon formal education, seniority and nepotism. 


a 


a. ie 


The degree of effort many Indonesians are willing to ex- 
pend is also limited by easy physical exhaustion (partially the 
result of dietary deficiencies) and by a fundamental preference ’ 
for leisure and discussion to work. The conviction that merdeka 

(freedom) would automatically usher in a period of greater ma- 





i. ue oe ee a ok. 


(4) This might be explained partly by the absence of a general 
election until now and the consequent inability of any fac- 
tion to validate its claim to represent majority opinion. 
The insecurity of tenure of government leaders often neces- , | 
sitates their placation of opposition and yielding to ir- 
rational objections, especially since party influence is 
strong in government executive agencies. 


(5) Amusingly enough, the same criticisms levelled by Indone- { 
Sians at the colonial administration, e.g., rigiaaty, sta- 
tus consciousness, over-emphasis on possession of degrees, 
can be applied to the present administration, 
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terial benefits with less effort (6) is dying hard among those 
whose economic expectations were stimulated by the revolution- 
ary slogans without a corresponding realization of the work 
necessary to attain even a portion of these expectations. 


Thus an expert frequently struggles against the implica- 
tion that he is a deus ex machina whose very presence alone 
should automatically solve problems and produce desired devel- 
opment. Part of his task is to convince those he works with 
that he possesses no magic formulafor improvement and that they 
must match his efforts with their own mental, physical or fi- 
nancial exertions. If his suggestions call for the purchase 
of expensive equipment, he must counter objections on the 
grounds of economy based upon inadequate realization that high 
initial investment at one point results ultimately in increased 
and sustained savings at another. If he is a member of a mis- 
sion with the target of producing a number of trained techni- 
cians in a short time, he may need to convince them that over- 
time work, especially under emergency conditions, is quite nor- 
mal, not a characteristic of colonial exploitation. If he is 
teaching, he may have to overcome a resistance to performing 
homework, 





Only a few of the attitudes affecting the work of the vis- 
iting expert have been touched upon here. Insofar as they con- 
stitute obstacles, these obstacles can be surmounted gradually 
with patience and the proper approaches. Just what constitutes 
the proper approach in any given situation cannot be prescribed, 
depending partly upon the expert's own ability to evaluate the 
situation in the light of his knowledge and instinctive apprais- 
al and partly upon his own personality and the attitudes it gen- 
erates. The most correctly intellectualized understanding can 
be nullified by the possession of a personality antipathetic by 
Indonesian standards. Thus forceful phraseology and direct 
criticism, however well-intentioned, are not accepted as a chal- 
lenge to be met by increased efforts, but often mistaken for 
arrogance and expression of a "colonial mentality." The self- 
assertive or aggressive personality admired in a dynamic soci- 
ety as a "go-getter" frequently tends to offend the Indonesian 
standard of good breeding with its emphasis on modesty and self- 
depreciation. 


This is not to imply that Indonesians expect foreigners to 
adopt their canons of behavior, although those who happen to 
conform naturally to them are most easily accepted. (7 How- 
ever, themselves exceedingly tolerant of differences, they do 
expect equal toleration of and respect for their values and 
modes of expression. And the ethnocentric or provincial out- 
sider who cannot restrain his surprise or irritation at pat- 
terns that differ from his own rarely overcomes the barrier of 
formal politeness. 





(6) For a limited few, it has, i.e. the group of Indonesian 
*mporters who, as a result of the desire to create an In- 
yneSian business class, have been accorded a favored posi- 
cion, 


(7) An unnatural attempt at conformity is likewise inadvis- 
able, for even the slightest facial reaction or gesture 
is seldom missed by the highly perceptive Indonesians 
who distrust artificiality. 
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Physical characteristics may also produce negative reac~ 
tions. A large size, awkward or ungainly movements, a loud or 
strident voice, nervous mannerisms, or a bluff and brisk demean- 
or may be distasteful or intimidating. On the other hand, a 
sense of humor and especially the ability to laugh at oneself 
or at an absurd situation in which one might find oneself are 
valued. 


Most successful are a disarming manner and simplicity of 
demeanor. And it is interesting to note that those who have de- 
voted little conscious effort to the mechanisms of achieving 
rapport have frequently been able to gain the most rapport by 
virtue of being fundamentally unaffected and natural people. 
"Over-briefing" and too great a fear of saying or doing the 
wrong thing have sometimes produced a stiffness and constraint 
among foreigners that are interpreted as deliberate aloofness 
and superiority consciousness. And an occasional expert, en- 
dowed with the missionary zeal to bring light into darkness, 
has by extravagant expressions of sympathy and interest over- 
stepped the bounds of sincerity into the realm of condescension 
and provoked reactions of amusement and irritation rather than 
the friendship he was seeking. 


But even the most earnest desire to understand Indonesian 
culture and the recognition that this is best done through close 
personal association and friendship often face the obstacle of 
living in a relatively isolated foreign community, partially in- 
advertent but partially self-imposed, 


"And Rarely the Twain Do Meet" 





Foreign experts constitute a privileged group in Indonesia, 
second only to foreign diplomats, although their comparatively 
fortunate status is not immediately apparent to them. It is 
difficult for an outsider to imagine the extent of the extreme 
housing shortage in Djakarta and this probably provides the 
greatest initial shock to the visiting expert. Despite sincere 
and sustained attempts by government officials to provide for- 
eign experts with accommodations conforming to their customary 
standard of living, provision is a slow process. Several ex- 
perts and their families have been crowded in hotel rooms for 
weeks and months until houses or flats could be obtained for 
them, although this situation is gradually easing up. Those 
who arrive unattached frequently have had to share hotel rooms, 
Some have found hotel fare unappetizing, if not inedible, 


Many, finally seeing the really desperate housing situation 
of most Indonesians who are often forced to live four families 
in a house and not necessarily through poverty, or recalling 
Similar housing shortages in their own countries, have adjusted- 
with good grace. They are pleased at finally obtaining a small 
house or flat and resigned to the fact that electricity and wat- 
er may be neither as plentiful nor as regular as at home. Oth- 
ers become exceedingly vocal about the housing situation and 
make themselves better known to Indonesian officials by constant 
demands and complaints than by their work. One finally succeed- 
ed in forcing out of their hotel suite a room-mate with prior 
residence by the drastic expedient of weeping in the Foreign 
Ministry. 


The transportation problem also tends to curtail somewhat 
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social life and activities outside the home, It is a special 
source of irritation to wives who seek, often unsuccessfully, 
to borrow official cars for visiting and shopping. 


The wives themselves often constitute a major problem of 
adjustment, not merely in adapting to different methods of 
housekeeping, standards of hygiene, etc., but also in psycho- 
logical adaptation. Servants are plentiful and inexpensive and 
can often be depended upon to do all housework, laundry, mar- 
keting, cooking and child care. This provides women with unac- 
customed leisure and consequent boredom, since few of the leis- 
ure outlets to which they are accustomed are available. For 
those interested, the novelty of exploring a new environment-- 
shopping in the pasars (markets), watching the making of batiks, 
seeing an Indonesian wedding ceremony, learning to cook local 
dishes--can be stimulating. And although a few attempt these 
activities and do some educational work, such as teaching Eng- 
lish, and associate with relatively Westernized Indonesian 
women through the Women's International Club, the majority herd 
together in teas, cocktail parties and the general milieu of 
the diplomatic set or suffer various degrees of ennui. 


It is not easy for foreigners to establish contact with 
more than the upper level of officialdom of the local popula- 
tion unless they learn more of the local language than is neces- 
sary to deal with servants. And even Indonesians who can com- 
municate quite readily in English are hesitant to associate 
with foreigners. This is partly the residue of reaction to the 
Dutch, extended to all Westerners who exhibit signs of superi- 
ority consciousness, arrogance or condescension, however well 
concealed. It is more the result of the vastly different stand- 
ard of living. 


The expert is in a sense a tuan besar (V.I.P.), associating 
with the diplomatic community and the highest government offi- 
cials, seen evenings in formal attire, accustomed to cocktails 
and Western food and the type of home advertised in American 
magazines. Can he be invited to a small house, perhaps just to 
sit on a terrace if every room indoors is a bedroom, drink only 
tea or fruit juice, eat spicy Indonesian food and take off his 
coat and tie and be relaxed and comfortable, not stiff and con- 
strained and creating stiffness and constraint? Can he be 
asked to sit on the floor if not enough chairs are available, 
to eat with his fingers if not enough silver is available, to 
use a bathroom so different from his own? Indonesians, with a 
deep-seated sense of inferiority in material possessions and 
with a strong conviction that Westerners react purely in terms 
of material values, generally think not and hesitate to invite 
foreigners to their homes or do so apologetically. And feeling 
unable to reciprocate hospitality, they are likewise hesitant 
to accent it. Thus it is generally up to the foreigner to take 
the first step and break down this barrier and many either do 
not wish, or do not quite know how, to do so. 





The Expert--Planner or Doer? 





The foregoing provokes the question of what type of experts, 
if one must use the term, are most needed and most beneficial? 
If suggestions and plans tend to wither past the paper stage for 
inability to implement them on a lower level, should not the in- 
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investment and attention be transferred to this level? If plans 
to develop small industries are blocked by the lack of industry 
managers, might not a few less high-powered industry experts 
and a few more actual managers of small enterprises be sent out 
to train by example? How much can a public administration ex- 
pert contribute to the improved functioning of government agen- 
cies when the most drastic needs are better filing systems and 
routing of correspondence, or should he teach filing and mail- 
room procedures? Might not several graduate students in Sta- 
tistics, each working side by side with several young Indone- 
sians, produce more concrete results than one highly-paid sta- 
tistical economist? 


It is quite possible that people actually working ona 
lower level can gain more insight into the nature of the obsta- 
cles and more practically applicable ideas for overcoming them 
than those advising on the highest levels. Especially if they 
are young and flexible, their Indonesian colleagues are less 
likely to be intimidated by age and status and more likely to 
cooperate on a mutually responsive partnership basis. Example 
is often a greater catalyst than advice and the doer a better 
teacher than the lecturer. And it is also probable that the 
removal of distance between the foreign expert and his local 
colleagues would remove psychological inhibitions and permit 
the personal rapport so essential in a society so intent on 
personal relationships. 


Where can such people be found? Although it might not be 
practical to expect those accustomed to a higher standard of 
living to share equally the living conditions in underdeveloped 
areas, (8) it should not prove difficult to locate young people, 
as yet unburdened with families and heavy financial responsibil- 
ities, who would welcome an opportunity to share their knowledge 
and skills for small remuneration in return for a chance to see 
another country and culture. 


Whether technical assistance personnel are selected from 
this as yet untapped reservoir or from among those with years 
and reputation, it is nevertheless essential that those under 
consideration for assignment to a particular country be pro- 
vided with detailed and concrete data concerning the problems 
and difficulties they may anticipate. Not only should their 
willingness and ability to face these be appraised frankly and 
realistically by themselves; and those who select them; but 
their individual personalities:should be closely assessed in 
relation to attitudes and reactions they may encounter and may 
generate within the cultural context of the country in question, 


A. R. Willner 
Djakarta, Indonesia 





(8) At present there is a small group of idealistic Australi- 
ans, either recent graduates or graduate students on leave, 
working for the Indonesian Government on the same salary 
scales and under the same conditions as local personnel and 
living in Indonesian homes or dormitories. The immediate 
rapport achieved by a small group of American graduate stu- 
dents who recently arrived to make a community study togeth- 
er with Indonesian graduate students is also significant. 





